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The ‘‘Calendar’’ 


is an appropriate present for 
members of groups or classes 


Price, 1 5c per copy 


The fact that 1936 is the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the organization of 
our Church is featured in the Calendar, 
this being the “Diamond Jubilee” issue. 
The Calendar Gives: 

Purpose of the Jubilee celebration. 

Special days and seasons selected by 
the Jubilee Committee. 

Special days and seasons of Our Church 
Program. 

Presbyterianism in history—testimonies 
of five great leaders. 

American Presbyterian facts. 

Historical sketches of the agencies of 
the Church. 

Countries and stations where we are 
doing Foreign Mission work, and the 
names of all our foreign missionaries. 

Departments of Home Mission work, 
and the names of all our home mis- 
sionaries. 

Work and leaders of Christian Educa- 
tion and Ministerial Relief. 

Work and leaders of Religious Educa- 
tion and Publication. 

Work and leaders of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 

Work and leaders of Stewardship. 

A plan for reading the Bible through 
during the year. 

For each day a short Bible passage for 
family worship. 

For each day prayer topics for some 
phase of the work of the Church. 




















Faith of Our Fathers 


* 
D. CLAY LILLY, D.D. 


BIRTHPLACE 
‘ or 
OUR GENERAL WN 
$7 assemBLy UH 


























The ‘‘Diamond Jubilee’’ 
General Study Book! 


PRICES: Paper, 50c; Cloth, 75c 


This is the general study book for the whole Church to be 
studied in February. It is a part of the 1936 Jubilee program 
authorized by the General Assembly. 


The book deals with the general aspects of the origin of our Church 
and of the period since 1861. Copies should be in the hands of ministers, 
Sunday-school superintendents, leaders of organizations, and group leaders 
well in advance of the study period—February. 


By all means a copy of the book should be in the permanent library 
of every Presbyterian home. It contains carefully selected and authenti- 
cated data concerning the Presbyterian Church in the United States, which 
will prove to be valuable in the preparation of talks and the teaching 
of classes or groups. 





“BUY PRESBYTERIAN" 








Order from 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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SONGS FROM 
| THE SLUMS 


A COLLECTION OF THE POEMS OF 
TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 


Translated by Lois J. Erickson 


The spirit of service and sacrifice that 
| has made Kagawa an_ international 
figure is revealed beautifully in this col- 
lection of poems. They were written 
when he was an unknown and unrecog- 
nized young Christian convert, buried 
in the heart ef one of the Orient’s 
worst slum districts, trying to teach 
the law of love and the story of Jesus 
to the human derelicts and outcasts of 
his native Japan. The translator, Mrs. 
Lois J. Erickson, one of our mission- 
aries in Japan, has interpreted the emo- 
tions and the spirit of Kagawa’s work 
wonderfully. The book is made up in 
gift form, bound in Oriental style. and 
decorated throughout with sketches from 
Japanese life. Price, $1.00. 





| Order from 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 



































WANTED 


Information about old furniture, letters, 
account books, diaries, pictures, etc., 


formerly belonging to Robert McCormick, ™ 


Robert McCormick, Jr., Mary Ann Hall 
McCormick, Cyrus Hall McCormick; resi- 
dent at “Walnut Grove” near Midway 
(Steele's Tavern) Rockbridge County, 
Virginia, 1779-1853. 


Address 
McCORMICK HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


679 Rush Street Chicago, Illinois 





Christmas 


If all the bells of Christmas 
Should ring in one wild chime, BRekes. @ a, 8¢R a. meCee Be eo 


They could not tell thy joy, O Oh? au @ n° a| S$TMAS 





World, 

At this exultant time. The beautiful and moving romance of 

the Virgin Mary and Joseph, her hus- 

And if the hosts of heaven band. eg to the — _ a 

wa iss Hart nevertheless offers a 
ane a tae — * ager anv speenaate husband's view of [% 
Cried jubilantly in one voice the miracle that enabled his wife to fy} 
The news of Jesus’ birth, bring Jesus into our world. Only $1. [a 


Their peans could not even then THE HUSBAND ‘ 


Reveal the smallest part 
Of the swift joy that hidden lies 
In one thrice-humble heart. 


OF MARY |¥ 
By Elizabeth Hart ; 





Strange that one simple story 
Should rush across the years, 

And blind us with its glory, 

And hush our deepest fears! 
—Charles Hanson Towne. 





——0 
A thousand years have come and 
gone, 
And near a thousand more, 
Since happier light from heaven 
shone 








The beloved author whose novels 
have enriched and guided the lives 
of people in thousands of Christian 
homes now presents her latest book 
—the romance of John Saxon who 
loved and left, but remained true 
just the same. $2. 


THE STRANG 


PROPOSAL 
By Grace Livingston Hill 


Than ever shone before: NOW ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


And in the hearts of old and young 
A joy most joyful stirred. 


Published by Lippincott, Phila 
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XMAS GIFTS FOR CHILDREN 
INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS 
Name stamped in gold on highest 
grade 5c hexagon pencils, Packed in 
boxes of holly design. Assorted colors 
in each box. One name toa box. Same 

day service. 
Box of 3, 25c—10 boxes or more, 18c each. 
Box of 6, 35c—10 boxes or more, 30c each. 
Box of 12, 60c—10 boxes or more, 55c each. 
Sales Tax Extra, Ohio only. 
Enclose Check, Money Order, or Currency. 











ORDER EARLY 


ONIO PENCIL CORPORATION 
Dept. PS, COLUMBUS, OHIO 























YOU SHOULD KNOW 
THAT 


FIRE-LIGHTNING-TORNADO and 
HAIL INSURANCE 


IS OBTAINABLE 


At Substantially Reduced Rates— 
With Easy ———— Premium Payment 
n 


Specialized Insurance with Full Legal Reserve 

Thousands of policies written for Churches, 
Manses, Schools, Homes and Furnishings; 
also Automobiles. 

Over 344 million dollars psid in losses. 

Savings for P licyholders insteaa of Divi- 
dends for Stockholders 

No agents - You deal directly with Com- 
pany. 


YOU WILL SAVE MONEY BY INVESTIGATING 
For information and rates, write the 


NaTionaL Muruat Cuurcu Insurance Co. 
(Presbyterian Department) 
Old Colony Building Chicago, Hilinols 
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The J esus Whom Jews Do Not Know 


As Revealed in Literature and Art 
By JOHN STUART CONNING* 
(O. J. N. Press Service) 


OR centuries no reputable Jew gave any place in 
his thought to the person of Jesus. He was 
ignored. That day has passed. Living in lands 

where the influence of Jesus has permeated human 
thought and action in almost every area of life, Jews 
have been obliged to take account of the Man of Naza- 
reth and place their own estimate upon Him. Many 
lives of Jesus by Jewish scholars and authors have re- 
cently appeared. Those of Ludwig, Trattner, and 
Klausner being probably best known. In all of these 
works the Jewishness of Jesus is emphasized, His high 
character extolled, and His teaching praised. But by 
none of these authors is there any recognition of the 
Jesus of the New Testament or of Christian experience. 
He is a Jew, a noble Jew it may be, but nothing more. 

Dr. Claude G. Montefiore, one of the most sympa- 
thetic and scholarly of the Jewish interpreters of Jesus, 
reveals this glaring misunderstanding in an article on 
“What a Jew Thinks About Jesus” in the Hibbert 
Journal for July. He finds himself able to go far in 
appreciation of Him. From a study of the Synoptists 
he says: 

“I infer a fine, a very fine character, unlike the 
teachers of his age, a sort of eight-century prophet 
born out of season, a combination of Amos and Hosea. 
Jesus is for me one of the greatest and most original 
of our Jewish prophets and teachers, but I should hesi- 
tate to say that He was more original than any one of 
them. Nor, in spite of a noble death, can I discover 
in the number or in the character of the incidents of 
His ministry enough material to make me regard that 
brief career as the noblest, though it was in all prob- 
ability the most important and influential life which 
was ever lived by man.” 

Believing Him to be confined within the moral, 
spiritual, and racial limitations of His time Dr. Monte- 
hore has in his thinking no place at all for the Jesus 
who by His teaching, death and resurrection gave to 
men a conception of divine love undreamed of before, 
and released spiritual powers which created a new type 
of man and set new ideals for human society. We 


Rinea John Stuart Conning is Secretary and Director of the Joint 
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marvel that such a Jew as Dr. Montefiore does not 
see what other Jews just as sincere and just as scholarly 
have seen in Jesus. But the secret of his inability to 
discern the real Jesus he frankly suggests may be 
“remnants of ancient prejudice.” ‘For to the Jew,” 
he says, ‘‘for many centuries, the ‘religion of love’ was 
the religion of hate. It was the religion of the sword 
and the stake, or, at the least, the religion of exiles, 
ghettoes, disabilities, persecutions.” 

We have here the real reason why Jews generally 
have not found in Jesus all that Christians have found. 
The face of Jesus has been hidden by the conduct of 
many who have professed but have not possessed the 
faith of Christ. Unchristian conduct has fostered 
prejudice and prejudice robs the mind even of the 
most scholarly, of its power to see things as they are. 
Like a defective lens, it distorts the object toward 
which it is directed. 

These observations are equally true in the realm of 
art. The Jewish Mission Quarterly of the Church of 
Scotland calls attention to Epstein’s weird, colossal 
statue of Christ, the grotesqueness of which has shocked 
many and called down upon the Jewish sculptor abu- 
sive criticism. As the Editor says: “Its hideousness 
flouts our every imagination of the Man of Nazareth, 
affronts our every thought of the risen Christ.” But 
as the article goes on to say: 

“A Jew in the modern world, with a Jew’s heritage * 
of memory of what Christendom has been to the Jew 
through the centuries—what is he to think of the Christ 
whom Christendom has revealed to his race? Could 
he, in truth to experience, create a figure like, say, 
Thorwaldsen’s Christ, divinely benevolent? He has 
created instead a figure hard, pitiless, impotent, the 
face robbed of every semblance of human benignity, 
as undivine as that of a heathen idol!” 

Epstein’s Christ is not at all the Christ of the New 
Testament, the Christ whom Christians know and love, 
but what if it is the caricature of Christ which an un- 
christian part of Christendom has manifested to Jews 
through so many centuries? The tragedy of Jewish 
experience is that the real Christ has so often been 
distorted by false witnesses into a figure stiff, pitiless, 
coarse, -unloving, and unlovable. The artist’s chisel, 
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as the author’s pen, has simply emphasized anew the 
lesson for Christendom of Lowell’s Parable: 
“Lo here,” said He 
“Is the image ye have made of Me” 

Those who would help Jews to a true appreciation 
of Jesus must take into account this tragic background. 
The only interpretation of Jesus that finally counts 
with a Jew is that which finds expression in the at- 
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titude and conduct of His followers toward him. The 
real answer to Montefiore and Epstein is neither argu- 
ment nor abuse but a life and testimony that shames 
their misconceptions and demonstrates the poverty of 
their insight and understanding. The Jewish problem 
centers in the person of Jesus, and to make Him known 
to Jews as He was and as He is, is a Christian 
problem. 





The Black Jews of Ethiopia 


A Strange People in the Land of Haile Selassie 


(O. J. N. Press Service) 


of Northern Africa have focussed the attention 

of the whole world upon Ethiopia, the last re- 
maining native free state of the dark continent. The 
daily press has made us familiar with its location, its 
extent, its characteristics, its resources, and its people. 
We have learned that the royal house claims descent 
from King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, and that 
Christianity is the dominant religion of the land. But 
nothing is heard of a strange people numbering about 
fifty thousand among the other five million inhabitants 
who call themselves Beta Israel, “House of Israel,” and 
who have borne with them out of a distant past a form 
of Judaism antedating Herod’s temple. 

Who these people are no one knows. ‘The rest of 
the population speak of them as Falashas, a name sig- 
nifying exiled immigrants. They themselves claim to 
be children of Abraham, and faithfully transmit from 
father to son this tradition as their cherished heirloom. 
Though without contact with their co-religionists of 
other lands through many centuries, they have still pre- 
served many of the observances and requirements of 
the ancient faith. They worship in synagogues patterned 
with courts after the manner of the tabernacle. They 
keep the Sabbath, are strict monotheists, observe a ritual 
distinctly Jewish, and observe a number of Jewish 
festivals. 

These Falashas, as their name would seem to indi- 
cate, are strangers who came from abroad to establish 
themselves in Ethiopia at some period in the past of 
which we have no record. The first information con- 
cerning these Black Jews in modern times was furnished 
by Bruce, the Scottish traveller, about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. He brought back word of a 
people in Abyssinia who practiced certain Jewish rites 
and raised the question of whether they might not be 
Jews. Further knowledge of the Falashas came from 
reports of missionaries of the London Missionary So- 
ciety at work among the Abyssinians early in the nine- 
teenth century. In 1855 the Church Mission to the 
Jews secured permission from King Theodore II to 
send missionaries to establish schools among the Fala- 
shas and preach and teach the Gospel. Thousands 
were won to the faith of Christ. There are few mis- 


ss war clouds now hovering over the highlands 


sionary records which reveal more of heroism and 
romance than those which tell of the struggles and 
achievements of Stern and Flad. 

But perilous times fell upon the unhappy land. In- 
ternal strifes, endless wars, foreign invasions, and rag- 
ing famines added misery to misery within its borders. 
Persecution, imprisonment, and martyrdom were the 
lot of Jew and Christian alike. The attention of Jews 
in other lands was called to their dark-skinned co- 
religionists, but it was not until 1905 that Baron Roths- 
child sent out Jacques Faitlovitch from Paris to in- 
vestigate the condition of the Falashas. Most of our 
knowledge concerning this people, we owe to Fait- 
lovitch. He is of the opinion that the Falashas mi- 
grated southward many centuries ago into the high 
plateaus of Ethiopia from Upper Egypt and were 
joined by other Jews from Arabia. 

The existence of this interesting group brings to mind 
various reflections which bear upon our understanding 
of the Jewish people. It is generally admitted that 
the Falashas are Negroes. Racially, therefore, they 
are not Semites and do not belong to the House of 
Israel. Those who maintain that the Jews are a race 
which can trace its ancestry back to Abraham must 
face the question of the Falashas. Where do they be- 
long? Have they a place among the children of 
Abraham? Would they be received as Jews into the 
new Jewish national life of Palestine? Would they 
be placed on the Jewish blacklist of Germany? Would 
they be welcomed as Jews in the synagogues of Lon- 
don or New York? 

And the Falashas are not the only Jews whose 
Abrahamic ancestry may be questioned. What of the 
Chinese Jews who until recent years lived in Kai-fung- 
foo? The Bene Israel of India have all the char- 
accteristics of the people about them, differing from 
them only in the practice of certain Jewish rites and 
ceremonies. On the Malabar Coast is a group of Black 
Jews—a thousand or more—who unmistakably belong 
to the Negro race. Scattered along the Loango Coast 


of North Africa is a tribe of Negroes, called by their 
neighbors Judeos, who follow many Jewish customs. 
In New York and other American cities there are 
synagogues of Black Jews. 


How has it come about 
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that these people of non-Semitic races have entered the 
fold of Israel? The answer is obvious. Though Jews 
today for the most part claim to be a non-proselyting 
people, the history of Judaism tells a very different 
story. There have been periods of quiescence in 
Judaism when self-preservation was its chief aim, but 
there have been periods on the other hand when Juda- 
ism was aggressively and zealously missionary. It is 
to one of these periods that Christ refers when He de- 
clares of the zealots of His time that they were ready 
to “compass sea and land to make one proselyte.” 
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Jews object to Christian missionary efforts, especially 
if directed toward their own people, but Judaism is 
itself a missionary religion, and when truest to its own 
ideals seeks to win converts to the faith of Moses. 
Christianity, born of the best and noblest in Jewish life 
and thought, is never true to itself unless it seeks to 
win men and women of every race and clime to’ the 
discipleship of Christ. The Black Jews of Ethiopia 
bear testimony to what Judaism was, and they remind 
us of what Christianity must always be if the purpose 
of Christ is to be fulfilled. 





Ethiopia, Postscript to Imperialism 


A Book Review by BURT H. DAVIS 


“Rivalries in Ethiopia.” 


By Elizabeth P. MacCal'um. 


Introduction by Newton D. Baker. World Peace 


Foundation, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York City. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


N NINETEENTH-CENTURY Africa, the conquest 
of Ethiopia by a Western power was something to 
be done tomorrow—a postscript to the seizure of 

more strategic lands. Presently the empire-builders 
met at Emperor Menelik’s borders. Ethiopia was a 
barrier to the French colonial pattern of an empire 
thrust across Africa above the equator from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Indian. Britain finally had important 
lands on three sides of Ethiopia and watched closely 
lest some other European power should set its flag 
there. 

It has been popular in America to dramatize—to 
melodramatize, one might say—the Ethiopian crisis as 
the wars America herself entered have been pictured— 
Right versus Wrong. One of the most valuable of 
the brief but authoritative World Affairs Pamphlets 
should convince us that we have been eager to over- 
simplify the Ethiopian question and to regard all in- 
volved too much by first appearances. The record of 
all participants is worth scanning! 

Miss MacCallum’s already proven abilities in re- 
search and presentation are joined with Mr. Baker’s 
penetrating interpretations, not in finding a culprit, but 
in pointing how dreary and eventually tragic are the 
ways of the now outmoded imperialism. Peer be- 
hind the glamor of empire-building with these ob- 
servers, and you will see Ethiopian policy through 
the decades playing one force against another, anticipat- 
ing the oil monopoly farce with an earlier play to 
America in the form of engineering and power con- 
tracts. A French railroad through Ethiopia is planned, 
but the rails never approach the British border. Italy’s 
motor road to give Ethiopia access to the sea is begun; 
the agreed development through to Dessieh in the ter- 
titory of the African emperor never occurs. France 
barely conceals her amusement at the discomfiture of 
both Britain and Italy when Ethiopia is admitted to 
membership in the League of Nations—recognition that 
she is a sovereign state not subject to conquest nor 
even to a mandate. 


“Rivalries in Ethiopia” indulges in almost no gen- 
eralities. ‘The government and finances of the empire, 
the situation regarding slavery, gun-running (on which 
the four nations mentioned made a treaty in 1930), 
and Japan’s economic interests in Ethiopia are frankly 
faced in this document. 

Writes Miss MacCallum of the League’s dilemma: 
“The nations still believe that the possession of colonies 
is an advantage. As long as this belief persists, the 
struggle for colonies is bound to continue and Geneva’s 
most difficult task will be to distinguish between cases 
in which the need for adjustment is genuine and those 
in which adjustment is demanded merely for the sake 
of flattering national vanity. In the present issue, 
Italy has several times denied that the League has 
any competence whatsoever. . . . The country (Ethio- 
pia) requires definite guidance from an advanced na- 
tion (says Italy).” 

Mr. Baker’s contribution to the pamphlet justifies 
his growing reputation as one of the few American 
statesmen who can see world affairs clearly and with- 
out prejudice based on preconceptions of the standard 
roles of European powers. 

Recalling that the new order following the World¢ 
War teaches that a civilized state acts defensively 
against an aggressor or as an agent, codperatively with 
“disinterested nations” to repress an aggressor, Mr. 
Baker asserts the principle that ‘‘necessary readjust- 
ments of frontiers and necessary regulation of retarded 
areas are all to be worked out in a disinterested fashion 
by a council of nations.”’ 

“Rivalries in Ethiopia” is practically required read- 
ing in the fall and early winter of 1935, for those 
who would understand the world they live in. 

“Italy and the Ethiopian empire belong to different 
systems in the modern world and their respective 
points of view are reflections of that fact: Italy is a 
modern industrial power facing the economic and social 
problem which the industrial revolution has brought 


to the congested populations of Europe. Ethiopia, on 
the other hand, is almost the last territory in Africa 
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which remains uncontrolled and unexploited by the 
colonial pretensions of European countries and in a 
sense typifies the resistance which less advanced peo- 
ples have always offered to civilization when it came 
to them in the wake of foreign military control.” ... 
“America is not a part of the European system,.. 
but America is nevertheless in the international world 
and inescapably shares, in some degree, the conse- 
quences of maladjustments even though they be 
geographically remote and of relative unimportance to 
her immediate economic interest. The best way to 
keep America out of war is to do what we can to pre- 
vent there being a war anywhere into which she can 
be drawn. If we are to make any effective contribu- 
tion to this end, we must acquire an awareness of 
the rest of the world and a sympathetic understand- 
ing of its problems as a corrective to the delusion that 
safety lies in isolation and as a stimulus to our sym- 
pathy for the struggles of less fortunately placed peo- 
ples who are working and praying for peace on their 
own frontiers. ... We must, therefore, be scientific 
about war for with it, as with disease, the cure must be 
devised on the basis of knowledge of the cause.” State- 
ment by Newton D. BAKER in Introduction. 


VITAL FACTS BROUGHT OUT IN THE BOOK 

1. In 1891 Great Britain recognized practically the 
whole of Ethiopia as under the Italian sphere of in- 
fluence. 

2. In 1896 Italy lost that influence at the Battle of 
Adowa, but in 1906 the three powers, England, France 
and Italy reaffirmed Italy’s right to a sphere of in- 
fluence covering practically the whole of Ethiopia. 

3. Great Britain cannot recognize Italy’s rights in 
Ethiopia, because to do so would endanger the prestige 
of her African empire, her influence as a power in the 
League, the government’s popularity with the British 
people, and her well-established position as the arbiter 
of international disputes. 
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4. France owns the railway line from J.buti on-the 
Somali coast to Addis Ababa, whose unique worth would 
be lost by Italian control of Ethiopia with its civilizing 
influences. France fears the vigorous expansionist 
movement of Germany and therefore cannot dare to 
alienate either British or Italian friendship. Because 
of her desire to make the League effective France 
cannot afford to stray very far beyond the limits set 
by the Covenant. 

5. Italy must rush its attack on Ethiopia before 
Germany, becoming too strong, casts its possessive in- 
fluence over Austria, or embarks on a war of economic 
expansion and revenge. 

6. So far the principal concern of the United States 
has been with the Peace of Paris, neutrality legisla- 
tion, and the oil concession which has recently been 
cancelled. 

7. The League of Nations, in a struggle to gain and 
maintain prestige, must make provision for territorial 
expansion of young nations, for examination and re- 
vision of outdated treaties, and for satisfactory arbi- 
tration of disputes such as this one. It will be forced 
also, to determine when and how war as a necessary 
instrument of international policy, can be declared and 
carried on. 

8. The conflict in Ethiopia is not of new origin, but 
rather dates to the beginnings of imperial penetration 
of European powers into African territory. It follows 
through the treaties affirmed by European powers grant- 
ing control of Ethiopia to Italy, through the World 
War with its resulting division of territory and dis- 
satisfaction on the part of Italy, through the 1925 
agreement between Britain and Italy giving each ex- 
clusive privileges in Africa, up through the Walwal in- 
cident into the present. Ethiopia protests to the 
League. The League arbitrates and discusses. Italy 
masses troops on the Ethiopian border. And the world 
chafes in worried anticipation of the outcome. 





Reading the Bible Through 


By J. P. McCALLIE 


EADING the Bible through is like “walking with 
God.” Fellowship with God and His Son, Jesus 
Christ, is Heaven on earth. “Set your affections 
on things above, not on things on the earth.” When we 
cross the Great Divide, those who have lived in stocks 
and bonds, parties and pleasures, will have nothing to 
revel in, for these will all be left behind. But those 
who have traveled down here, from Genesis to Revela- 
tion, with the Holy Spirit as guide, will find over there 
that their explorations and adventures in the things of 
God have just begun, and that stretched before them 
is that Heavenly Kingdom full of glories and wonders. 
I took a journey to Palestine a few years ago and, 
before leaving, my wife and I read everything we could 
get our hands on about that amazing land. Not only 
what the Bible had to say, but ancient history, Josephus, 
archeologists, recent travelers were all absorbed. What 
a trip it became, because we knew what we were seeing! 
What about that greatest trip of all time and eternity? 
Will it be to the Great Unknown for you? Not if you 
have ever read the Bible through. 
This enchanting book is the most neglected book in 
our homes today. I know some of the most cultured 


people who know almost nothing about it. A fine 
teacher asked me the other day in what city Solomon’s 
temple was located! A prominent city official told me 
he had never read a chapter of the Bible in his life. 
George Muller had the same record up to his twenty- 
first year, then was brought to know the Lord out of a 
life of shame, and became the world’s greatest Bible 
reader. From his seventieth to his nintieth year, he 
read the Bible through once each vear. Dr. Jonathan 
Goforth has just returned from China, where he has 
served as a missionary for nearly fifty years and, al- 
though blind, has some one read at least twelve chap- 
ters to him every day. 

This is at once the most neglected and the best-read 
book in the world. Nearly every great man America 
has produced was a Bible reader and has left his testi- 
mony to what it has meant in his own life. Here are a 


few of many from our great presidents: Abraham Lin- 
coln: “I am profitably engaged in reading the Bible. 
Take all of this book upon reason that you can and 
the balance by faith, and you will live and die a bettet 
man.” 

Theodore Roosevelt: ‘Almost every man who has by 
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his life work added to the sum of human achievement 
has based his life-work largely upon the teachings of 
the Bible.” 

Woodrow Wilson: “A man has deprived himself of 
the best there is in the world who has deprived himself 
of the knowledge of the Bible.” 

Here are several testimonies from the world’s greatest 
minds. Sir Isaac Newton: ‘We account the Scrip- 
tures of God to be the most sublime philosophy. I find 
more sure marks of authenticity in the Bible than in 
any profane history whatever.” 


Daniel Webster: “If we abide by the principles 
taught in the Bible, our country will go on prospering; 
but if we neglect its instructions and authority, no man 
can tell how sudden a catastrophe may overwhelm us 
and bury our glory in profound obscurity.” 

Robert E. Lee: “The Bible is a book in comparison 
with which all others in my eyes are of minor im- 
portance, and which in all my perplexities and dis- 
tresses has never failed to give me light and strength.” 

Tennyson poetically but sincerely wrote: “Save for 
my daily range among the pleasant fields of Holy 
Writ, I might despair.” 

John Ruskin (whose nurse used to take him to see 
beautiful Lake Derwentwater where I once read on a 
tablet to his memory, “All I owe to my mother and the 
Bible she taught me at her knee’’) later wrote: “Read 
your Bible—make it your daily business to obey it in 
all you understand.” Dostoevsky, the great Russian 
novelist, in a similar vein said to his own people: “I 
recommend you to read the whole Bible through in the 
Russian translation. One gains, for one thing, the 
conviction that humanity possesses, and can possess, 
no other book of equal significance.” 

Now testimony from the other, the colored, half of 
the human race, one from India, one from China, one 
from Japan. Rajah Sir Sarnam Singh—‘The Bible 
rises above all national and racial distinction and 
makes its appeal to the general heart of humanity.” 
General Chang Chin-Kiang, “The Old and New Testa- 
ments constitute the greatest classic under heaven. The 
study thereof constitutes the most important practice 
of life.” Toyohiko Kagawa, “The New Testament is 
a wonderful manifesto. It is a proclamation of hope 
even to those in the depths of despair. When (as at 
the present time) civilization is sick with moral in- 
sanity, and in its delusion has lost its sense of direction, 
all the more this proclamation promises the hope of 
regeneration.” 

During the year 1936, the Diamond Jubilee Year of 
our Church, after seventy-five years of existence as the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, it is pro- 
posed to enlist 100,000 Bible readers, who will agree 
to read the Bible daily. It is hoped that many, espe- 
cially adults, will read the Bible through, and an ex- 
cellent plan for this will be available to all who will 
undertake it, beginning with January 1, 1936. A sim- 
pler list of selected readings from the New Testament 
has been prepared especially for young people, or any 
others who will not undertake the more ambitious plan. 
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Enrollment cards for these Bible readers will be sent 
free to every church and institution ordering them. It 
is expected that on Universal Bible Sunday, December 
8, 1935, every pastor will preach on some such theme 
as “Reading the Bible Through,” and that enrollment 
of Bible Readers will be made on that Sunday. A 
sufficient number of plans for helpful Bible readings 
for 1936 will be sent free on order so that each Bible 
reader may begin on January 1, 1936, the plan of read- 
ing the Bible through. It is hoped that while the 
adults are undertaking to read the Bible through, many 
thousands of young people will undertake to read the 
New Testament through, and many more thousands of 
children will read through the story of the Bible, such 
as Egermeiers, Hurlbuts, or Fosters. Part of the en- 
rollment card is given also to the establishment of 
family altars and the habit of daily prayer. Copies of 
these cards are herewith printed: 





Check those you will undertake 
Daily Bible Reading 
(JI will undertake to read the Bible through dur- 
ing Jubilee year. 
(JI will undertake to read daily the selected 
Bible passages prepared for Jubilee year. 
(The Calendar for Daily Bible Reading for 
Jubilee year contains guides for both of these 
plans, which are also printed in the 1936 Church 
Calendar of Prayer.) 
(JI will aeree to have Family Worship in my 
home during Jubilee year. 
[JI agree to pray daily. 











Reverse of card. 





Enrollment for Daily Bible Reading 
and Prayer 


Believing the Bible to be the Word of God, and 
that, as a follower of the Lord Jesus Christ, un- 
der the leadership of the Holy Spirit, I can best 
profit in my growth as a Christian by reading 
the Bible and praying daily: 

I agree to read the Bible daily during Jubilee 
year. 














Front of card. 


We trust that every one who reads thus far in this 
article will take it upon himself or herself to try to 
enlist others ‘in this great objective of our Diamond 
Jubilee Year, of enlisting 100,000 Bible readers during 


1936. 


I am reading the Bible through at family prayers 
for about the 20th time, and am teaching a man’s class 
in a “Through the Bible” course, and I can gladly 
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testify to the value of knowing the whole Word of 
God in every part. 
“All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
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profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness; that the man of God may 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 





A Southern Presbyterian Missionary 
Contributes to Northern Methodist Work 


(Mr. M. L. Swinehart, one of our own missionaries and formerly treasurer of our Korea Mission, has been 
released by our Foreign Mission Committee for a term of service with our sister Church, the Northern Metho- 


dist. 


It gives us great pleasure to print an excerpt from an article by Miss Alice Appenzeller in the Korea Mis- 


sion Field, which tells us something about Ewha College, that great educational institution at Seoul, Korea, and 
which incidentally pays a deserved tribute to Mr. Swinehart.) 


66 HE New Ewha College is both a miracle and 
a fairy tale!” So wrote a friend of the Col- 
lege, well expressing the wonder that this un- 

folding picture has brought to the many people all 
over the world who have had a part in making a 
beautiful dream come true. There the college stands, 
gleaming white gables and green roofs among the 
pines! . The first glimpse of graceful doorways 
shining above the green misty valley quite took my 
breath with its beauty. 

But what of the contrast between that and the poor 
little squatters’ huts huddled just below these beauti- 
ful buildings? ... “How has Ewha had the timerity 
to build for glory and for beauty in such an environ- 
ment?” The visitor naturally asks. Will the girls 
who walk these spacious halls and work in these well- 
equipped laboratories, or practice in the sound-proofed 
rooms, be content to go into the country to share the 
richness that has come to them with their under- 
privileged sisters? Twenty-five years of the service 
of Ewha College girls in every Christian undertaking, 
every good work, in the happiest, most progressive 
homes in Korea, should answer. The old Ewha of 
the eighty’s was “too fine” in its day. So was the 
next building, now, used by Ewha High School, when 
in turn it was built. How horrified were those who 
first heard that Ewha girls were sleeping in beds, not 
on the floor! Surely they would be spoiled for ordi- 
nary living! Ewha has had to ignore much 
criticism, and though it has often hurt, it has made 
her strong in her assurance of the essential rightness 
of her policy, namely; that Korean women are no whit 
behind the women of other lands in the possibilities 
of their personality, talent, intellectual and spiritual 
power; that, given the chance, they will become Chris- 
tian women of poise, charm, and character. So they 
have become, and so Ewha hopes that many more 
Korean girls may become in the larger, better college. 
She can accommodate only 500, and already 300 are 
here... . 


But why this emphasis on beauty? Why did you 
use granite? Why such a good finish on the wood- 
work? A hundred why’s are heard. Because this is 


a fairy-tale come true and there is a wizard in it. 
He is Capt. M. L. Swinehart, whose expert knowledge 
of building matters, tireless, sacrificial devotion to this 
project, since he began it in 1932, have made possible 
the combination of beauty and practical usefulness in 
the buildings. Isn’t it almost unbelievable that these 
fireproof, permanent buildings, modern and gonvenient 
in every detail, should have cost only Y172.70 a 
tsubo, or eight and one-half cents a cubic foot? Hav- 
ing a wizard to work out the architect’s plans and to 
juggle the money so that it gave double its ordinary 
value, would it have been right for Ewha to have built 
bare, ugly buildings such as, we regretfully confess, 
many mission buildings and churches in Korea are? 
One missionary, after being shown around said, “Mis- 
sions in Korea have spent little on beauty. We are 
proud that you have these beautiful buildings. Their 
influence will be great.” Another wrote to Captain 
Swinehart: “I wish that I had words enough to tell 
you how much I appreciate what you have done for 
Korea in the creation of these marvelous buildings. 
Out here where so many things are slipshod and make- 
shift, to see these buildings stand out like the perfect 
jewels they are, when so much in the land is cheap 
and tawdry paste! Congratulations again and yet 
again.” Bishop Kern’s exhortation to us when plans 
were being studied was, “Build them beautiful.” 

One result of the influence of beauty has already 
been marked in the worship service which begins the 
school day. It used to distress us in the long, bare 
room of the old Ewha that it was necessary so often 
to urge order and reverence. No such word has been 
necessary in Emerson Chapel. The girls come quietly 
into the room as reed organ and piano softly play; 
they sit in silent prayer and meditation, looking at 
the cross on the carved pulpit, and the harmonious 
lines of the arched platform with its heavy green cur- 
tain, the gift of this year’s senior class. They listen 
with quiet interest and join heartily in the hymns, 
prayers and responses. Refreshed and inspired, they 


go into the work of the day, princesses in the lovely 
palace that the King Himself has given them. 
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Mr. Magill Reports on the Vacation Fund 


To Our FRIENDS AND HELPERs: 

A brief word about my efforts to provide a Vaca- 
tion Fund for some of the underpaid workers of our 
Church. The response to my 22nd annual appeal 
was most generous, and I was able to send the largest 
number of invitations in the history of this movement. 

We entertained over 200 guests at the three con- 
ference points of the Church, and their gratitude was 
heartfelt. They went back to their fields refreshed 
in body, mind, and spirit, and heartened by the fact 
that Christian friends appreciate their heroic and self- 
denying service for the Kingdom. The tragic feature 
of the situation was the refusal of their invitation by 
scores of friends, because they did not have money 
to pay travel expenses to the conference centers. One 
thousand nine hundred and eighty days of complete 
rest and 6,146 meals were provided for the heroic 
workers who accepted. Two examples are reported as 
typical of the blessings the Vacation Fund affords: 

A devoted woman, no longer young, had so little 
salary she was unable to keep her little mountain home 
warm and contracted pneumonia which almost proved 
fatal. She was invited to Montreat, and while walk- 
ing to catch the bus slipped on slippery rocks in a 


stream and broke the bones of one foot. She was 
carried nineteen miles to the nearest doctor who could 
give first aid. A friend volunteered to drive her to 
Montreat, and she was carried to Geneva Hall and 
placed under the tender care of a missionary nurse 
and doctor. Her cheerful spirit and undaunted faith 
were a benediction to all who met her. After two 
weeks’ rest, although still on crutches, she begged to 
be sent home, saying, ‘““My people need me.” 

A fine minister who has heen unable to preach for 
three years, on account of throat trouble, was invited, 
with his wife, to be a guest of the Vacation Fund. He 
accepted, but his devoted nurse and helper was unable 
to come because of a nervous breakdown. He spent 
three weeks and was so greatly benetited that a perma- 
nent room was found for them, and they are again 
united and their gratitude is beyond words. It is be- 
lieved a few months’ rest will restore this loyal and 
efficient couple to active service in the Church. 

On behalf of all the grateful workers and for my- 
self I thank you for your sympathy and help. 

Cordially yours, 
R. E. MAGILy, 





Constitutional Amendment Touching 


Federated Churches 


By GEORGE SUMMEY* 


(Nore: Realizing that the “Presbyterian Survey” is an official magazine, established by the Church to pro- 
mote the work of the Church, we have a fixed policy never to publish articles on questions referred by the General 


Assembly to presbyteries for action. 


Inadvertently we published in the September issue an article favoring the 
Constitutional Amendment Touching Federated Churches. 


At the request of those leaders who oppose this 


amendment we are publishing the following article by Dr. Summey. In this way we have tried to make amends 


for deviating from our fixed policy.) 


The Assembly of 1935 submitted to the presbyteries 
an amendment to the Book of Church Order, relating 
to federated or united churches, that is, churches under 
the jurisdiction of different presbyteries of “sister” 
Presbyterian bodies. Its substance is (1) that the 
minister of such a church may have full membership 
in each of said presbyteries; (2) that such minister 
Shall be subject in disciplinary processes to the presby- 
tery of which he was first a member; (3) that in mat- 
ters of a disciplinary nature, he may be proceeded 
against by his first presbytery on the written request 
of the “other presbytery”; (4) that the judgment of 
the presbytery of jurisdiction, to become final, shall be 
subject to the review and approval of the “other pres- 
bytery”; (5) that the ruling elders of such federated or 
united churches shall also be eligible for full mem- 
bership in each of the presbyteries; (6) that such rul- 
Ing elders in disciplinary processes shall be subject 
to the session of jurisdiction of one or the other of the 
Presbyteries which they shall designate. 

This proposed amendment involves fundamental 
Principles of the most important nature. The proposi- 
tion, as it comes to the Church at large, fairly bristles 
With personal phases. These, however, shall be scrupul- 
ously kept out. The principles and problems involved 
are too important to take on any “personal equation.” 


es 


s *Rev. George Summey, D. D., is a professor at Austin Theological 
eminary, Austin, Texas, 
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Against the proposal it may be alleged, in general, 
that it is (1) unconstitutional, (2) “an excrescence,” 
“awkward,” an “expediency,” (3) special legislation and 
violative of the parity of the ministry, (4) contradic- 
tory in its provisions, (5) class legislation, (6) viola- 
tive of the relation of power and responsibility, (7) de- 
structive of proper process in discipline and of the 
power of synod and Assembly, (8) unjustly discrimina- 
tive, (9) erects a new term of membership in a pres- 
bytery, reducing membership to a basis solely ipso 
facto, (10) productive of confusion and misleading, (11) 
unnecessary, impracticable, and productive of positive 
evil. 

Amplifying these objections: 

(1) A Constitution, by its very nature, must be of 
a general character, equally applicable to all whose 
fundamental law it is, showing special favors to none, 
making discriminations against none, providing for no 
exceptions as to its general laws, representative of uni- 
versal interests and relationships. It must insure equal 
rights to all, special favors to none. It is the funda- 
mental, basic, universal statement of the agreed prin- 
ciples of its constituency. The writing into it of any- 
thing contrary to its general principles is itself uncon- 
stitutional. 

(2) If set into the Constitution, the proposed amend- 
ment would be “an excrescence,” “awkward,” a mere 
“expedient” to cover a limited condition along a ‘mere 
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border of the constituency’s territory. Such is the writ- 
ten declaration of one of the ablest jurists amongst us. 
Why attach to our noble Constitution such an awkward 
excrescence, or incorporate into it a mere expedient? 

(3) The enactment of the proposed amendment 
would be special legislation. It would be in behalf of 
a favored few, and operative only in a limited area. 
It would give them privileges of a higher type than 
those enjoyed by the mass of their brethren. It would 
be a gift to them of power to cast two votes to any 
other brother’s one, doubling their power in all admin- 
istrative, law-making, and judicial activities of the 
Church. It would be destructive of the parity of the 
ministry. 

(4) And yet, while conferring special powers upon 
the favored few, it would take away powers from others. 
The dual-membership minister, being a “full member” 
of the “other presbytery,” will have the right to sit 
in judgment on the brethren, in judicial procedure, of 
that “other presbytery,” but those brethren will be de- 
barred from sitting in judgment on him! ‘They cannot 
exercise any discipline over him. He may try them, 
but they cannot try him. He may make and apply to 
others laws to which he will not be subject himself. 
The only thing others can do is to send a written re- 
quest to his presbytery of jurisdiction to deal with 
him, which may be refused. 

(5) Dealing with only a limited number of men, 
under peculiar circumstances, in exceptional conditions 
and localities, conferring favors growing out of those 
localities and conditions, the proposed amendment would 
be class legislation. As matters now stand, six min- 
isters out of the twenty-four hundred and sixty of the 
U. S. Church, and six out of the ten thousand of the 
U. S. A. Church, would be given the doubled adminis- 
trative, legislative, and judicial power. This would 
hardly be sufficient to threaten danger to either Church, 
but would be quite enough to destroy the fundamental 
principle relating to class legislation. 

(6) The amendment is against fundamental prin- 
ciple in respect to the relation of power and responsi- 
bility. The minister becoming a member of the “other 
presbytery” would have the power to sit in judgment, 
in judicial cases, upon his new fellow-members, but 
they could not sit in judgment upon him! He could 
help try any one of them, but not one of them could 
take any part in trying him. His power would be 
multiplied while his responsibility would be lessened. 


(7) And yet, by a singular inconsistency, the “other 
presbytery,’ through the right of “review” and “ap- 
proval,” could block the entire proceedings of the pres- 
bytery of judicial jurisdiction. The amendment pro- 
vides that no judgment against such a dual-member- 
ship minister is to be “final” until reviewed and ap- 
proved by this “other presbytery.” That is, judgment 
reached by the presbytery of jurisdiction, confirmed by 
the appellate courts, would not be “final” until a lower 
court, and that of another Church, has “reviewed” and 
“approved” it! That would be a new law of review and 
control. A procedure completed through the General 
Assembly itself, after confirmation by the entire series 
of higher or appellate courts (for it cannot be a “judg- 
ment” until it has been thus confirmed), cannot be 
“final” until “reviewed” and “approved” by a subordi- 
nate court, and that court outside of the laws and or- 
ganization of the court or series of courts whose judg- 
ment it would estop! 

(8) The amendment’s provisions are unjustly dis- 
criminative. There are, especially in Home Missions 
fields, noble men who are serving, or could serve two 
or more churches of different presbyteries. But be- 
cause, forsooth, their fields are not affiliated with “sis- 
ter” churches they are not given this double-barreled 
membership. The same discrimination applies to men 
who are faithful pastors of ‘community’ churches, in 
at least two of which we are told that there are eight 
or ten denominational constituencies. 

(9) The proposed amendment makes a new way of 
getting into “full membership” in a presbytery. Now 
we enter by the ordeal of ordination or by submission 
to the examination rule. Here a third way is offered, 
the ipso facto relationship of a minister to a federated 
church. So, also, he gets out of that “other presbytery” 
by the ipso facto exit of ceasing to be minister of a 
federated church. 

(10) The proposed amendment would lead to great 
confusion, not only as to amenability, exercise of pow- 
ers, responsibility, judicial procedure, finality of judg- 
ment, but also as to the statistics and reports of the 
churches. Care has not always been taken, and real 
difficulty has been found, in making annual reports, 
due to inability to separate the activities and results 
and numbers of the separate constituencies. Mislead- 
ing totals have sometimes been given, as to member- 
ship, receptions, benevolences, such totals being reported 

(Continued on page 748) 
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Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


HENRY H. SWEETS, MARGARET LANE, KATHARINE A. SEE, Editors 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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“Bouse of Bread’ 


By GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


The music of its syllables is sweet: 

Bethlehem, whose name means “House of Bread.” 
The golden wheat fields running to its doors, 
Upon their harvests are its people fed; 

A lovely girl once gleaned these fields and found 
Abundant wheat left strewn upon the ground. 
From her there runs a lineage to One, 

A thread that gleams like spun gold in the sun. 


The “House of Bread” how aptly is it named, 

That little town that held a manger bed! 

“T am the Bread of Life and he that comes 

To = shall never hunger...’ Ah, the words grow 
m— 

And we forget, we, who would follow Him, 

The solemn music of that Bethlehem night, 

The chanting angels and the star of light. 


The world goes hungering for Living Bread, 
For we have lost the vision that He had; 
Because we fail, our brothers are not fed, 
They trudge the highroads weary, hurt and sad. 
The need is great, as never was before, 
O blessed Saviour, come to us once more, 
Restore our vision; give this Bread again 
That we may eat and share it with all men. 

—Used by permission of 

Good Housekeeping Magazine. 





Your Star and My Star” 


A Story 
By MARGARET LANE 


“A King might miss the guiding star, 
A wise man’s foot might stumble, 
For Bethlehem is very far 

From all except the humble. 

But he who goes to Bethlehem 

Shall hear the oxen lowing, 

And if he humbly kneel with them, 
May catch far trumpets blowing, 
From far away, on Christmas day, 
May hear God's trumpets blowing.” 


WEET and low the lovely voice stole through the 

the twilight dusk, then the music died away and 

a silence fell upon the group sitting on the floor 
about the wide hearthstone. 

“Tell us a story, Parson,” a girl’s voice broke the 
stillness. “You couldn’t have a better setting for a 
Christmas story.” 

“Yes, a story! a story!” came in chorus from the 
others. “And let it be one of those ‘it-might-have- 
been’ stories you sometimes tells us,” added a boy. 

“It just happens,” the young minister smiled down 
upon them, “that I have been thinking a good deal 
this month about an ‘it-might-have-been’ story, as Terry 
calls it, and it all got started. by a picture. I saw 
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it in a window down town some weeks ago. True, it 
was only a cheap print, yet it arrested my attention 
and I stood and looked at it for a long time. 

“The picture showed the Wise Men sitting in the 
shadow of palm trees in some oasis of the desert while 
their servants fed and watered the camels. My eyes 
rested on a lad, a mere boy, he seemed, who was draw- 
ing water from the well, that the camels might drink. 
And suddenly it flashed upon me that the Kings of 
the East would not have come upon that long journey 
alone. ‘They would have had servants and attendants 
—and what about them? Was there no promise, no 
hope for them in the shining of that star they were 
following across the desert? Surely, so strange and 
beautiful a thing was not meant for kings and wise 
men only. So, thinking much upon it and having al- 
ways before me the wistful face of the little camel 
boy, this story came to me one night out of the shadows. 

“All Bethlehem was astir by reason of the coming 
of the kings. For Nathan, who was sister’s son to 
Esdras, the keeper of the inn, had come running in 
haste from Jerusalem and had said to the innkeeper: 
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‘Make ready thy house, for there come this night 
from Jerusalem kings and wise men from the East.’ 
And he told him how that all Jerusalem was moved 
because of the coming of the men from the ways of 
the East, and Nathan said ‘These men came to King 
Herod, and they said, “Where is he that is born King 
of the Jews? For we have seen his star in the East 
and are come to worship him.” ’ 

“*Then was King Herod troubled and all Jerusalem 
with him, for we knew not what this thing might be- 
token save that the sword would once more be let loose 


» upon the land. But the scribes did read in the book 


of the prophets and answered King Herod that in 
Bethlehem of Judaea will he that should come, be 
born. And lo, I have run to tell thee, for already are 
they upon the road and King Herod hath commanded 
them to find the child and bring him word straight- 
way that he, too, may come to do him homage.’ 

“Then the innkeeper said, “Thou hast well done that 
thou didst run to bring me word. There is, in truth, 
a child here, lying in a manger in the stable yonder, 
because there was no room in the inn. And the night 
this child was born there came shepherds at the break- 
ing of the day, saying that they had seen a vision of 
angels and heard the song of the heavenly host tell- 
ing that Messiah was born and that they should find 
him wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying in a man- 
ger. But no such vision came to me. I heard no 
singing of angels. I go now to give commandment 
that the strangers be entertained and that all things 
be made ready for them. Go thou to the chamber 
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that is over the gate and keep watch upon the roads 
and, as soon as may be, I will come unto thee.’ 
“And when the innkeeper had commanded his serv- 
ants, he came, and the two men kept watch upon the 
road to Bethlehem. Suddenly, the young man point- 
ing, said, ‘Look! behold the star.’ And the star 
which was of a beautiful and unearthly shining, came 
forward in the sky toward Bethlehem, and the two men 
were greatly astonished. ‘It is indeed the star,’ said 
the innkeeper. ‘Ever since I was a lad and kept my 
father’s sheep in the fields, have I known the path 
of the stars, but this is a strange star and its shining 
is not as that of the others, and behold it draweth 
near in the heavens.’ ‘Yea, as thou sayest,’ replied 
the other, ‘its shining is not that of other stars. So 
warm and near it shineth, looking deep within the 
heart. But see, now, the Wise Men do follow, for I 
heard but now, faint and far, the sound cf camel bells.’ 


“Then the caravan drew near and the men saw 
that the camels were six in number and that their 
drivers walked beside them. The first three were large 
and stately beasts richly caparisoned, and the three 
men who rode upon them wore the look of kings. But 
the other three camels were beasts of burden and bore 
the tents and food and apparel of the kings. 

“Then the men of the East drew near to the gate 
of Bethlehem, and one of their servants said to the 
innkeeper who had come forth to meet them, “These 
my masters bid me say to thee that they are come to 
worship him that shall be King of the Jews, for they 
have seen his star, and behold it resteth even now 
over a house in this city,’ and he pointed where the 
star had stayed itself in the heavens. 

“And the innkeeper said, “The star shineth above 
the stable where there was born a child on a night 
when there was no room in the inn.’ And he went 
before them to show them the way, and I saw that 
when they were come to the stable the three kings 
took gifts of gold and frankincense and myrrh from 
the hand of the lad and passed within the door. And 
the lad waited without, and on his face was a great 
yearning as he looked within and he turned again, 
looking up with longing at the star shining above 
the stable. And the star shone down upon him but I 
knew not if the light upon the lad’s face was the star- 
shine or if it was a light kindled from within. For 
the lad was but a stripling, young and fair of skin, 
and he seemed of another sort than the camel drivers 
and the servants. Yet he went not in with the kings 
but waited without until they were come forth again. 
And he followed behind them till they were come 
within the inn where the innkeeper had furnished 
forth a table with the best that he had. But I saw 
that when the kings were seated at table and his serv- 
ice was not required, the lad went to where the camels 
were tethered, and took his bundle, opened it, and 
came again, and, while the camel drivers ate and drank 
in the courtyard went away unseen to the stable. And 
the light of the star shone full upon him as he stood 
at the door and knocked. It was answered from 
within, ‘Enter,’ and when he went in, I followed af- 
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ter, for I, too, had a great longing to worship the 
child. A woman, young and of a lovely countenance, 
sat near the manger stall and held the child in her 
arms. Behind her stood a man much older, of a grave 
and benignant aspect, and there rested upon them all 
a light of some strange shining, warm and comforting. 

“Then the lad knelt at the feet of the woman and 
said, ‘I am but a lad and a slave of, Balthasar the 
King. Yet, I, too, would bring my gift to the child.’ 
And he took some pieces of silver and four pieces of 
gold from his girdle and laid them in her hand, and 
with them he gave a packet of dates and figs and 
nuts. The woman looked upon him lovingly and she 
said, ‘The kings have brought rich gifts of gold and 
frankincense and myrrh. Out of their abundance and 
their greatness they have journeyed a long way to wor- 
ship this child. But thou, lad, thou art but a child 
thyself, and thou givest thine.all, even thine own food 
also, is it not so?’ 

“Then the lad smiled, and the same bright shining 
was on his face, ‘It is nothing,’ he said. ‘I am but 
a slave, a captive taken in war and torn from my 
mother’s arms. With the money I hoped some day 
to buy my freedom. But a slave may listen and learn, 
and I have heard my master—for I attend upon him 
at all times—talk with his companions of One who 
should come and whose coming should redeem the 


world and set the prisoner free. When they set out. 


upon the journey, he commanded my presence. And 
the star went before me even as it went before them, 
and shone upon me even as upon them, wherefore I 
also am come to worship.’ 

“Then the woman smiled upon him, and taking the 
babe, she laid him in the arms of the lad. And he 
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looked long upon him, and when he gave him back 
to his mother, he said, ‘It is enough. Mine eyes have 
seen the King, and when I return to the far country 
whence I came, even there will I worship him, and 
there will I serve him all the days of my life.’ And 
she said, ‘Depart in peace: the Lord be gracious unto 
thee and fulfil all the desire of thine heart.’ 


“And I came out of my waking dream and knew 
that always, in coming years, the story of the Wise 
Men and the star would have an added beauty, and 
the face of the little camel boy dwell ever in my 
thoughts. For I had learned that not for themselves 
only did the kings follow the shining of the star— 
that you and I and many another were following with 
them on that journey, league-long, over desert sands. 
But has not Nancy Byrd Turner said it all for us in 
her most lovely lines? 


“So old and strange the Wise Men seem,* 
And yet—how well we know 

‘Twas your Dream and my Dream 
They followed long ago. 


“The camel belis sound faint and far, 
But though they fall so light— 
'Twas your Star and my Star 
They followed through the night.” 


Very still it was in the fire-lit, candle-lighted room, 
as each young heart dreamed its dream and followed 
its star, and, coming by its own road to Bethelhem, 
offered there the gold of a heart’s devotion. And on 
each young face was the same bright shining of a 
Star. 





*The stanzas of ‘‘The Changeless Light,” by Nancy Byrd Turner, 
quoted above, are used by permission of the Author. 





The Joy Gift Goes to Homes Like These 


“My daughter requests me to write and ask you to 
thank the one who gave the fifteen dollars you sent 
her. The day after she received the check, her oldest 
daughter was taken sick, and in two days the other 
two were also down sick, and before they were up, she 
herself, was taken sick. She is still in bed but the 
children are better. This is the reason she has not 
written her thanks. She is very grateful for the money 
and wishes you to tell the givers for her.” 

* * * 

“I am afraid you have wondered why the check you 
were so good as to send me for my glasses has not been 
cancelled. My heart has been giving me so much 
trouble that I’ve been waiting for it to get better be- 
fore I go to the oculist. I have to be very careful as 
there is no one to take care of me, since my niece is 
employed at the school cafeteria and some one to look 
after me, would cost too much. I. get so nervous for 
lear my eyes won’t be as strong as I hope they are. 


I can never in this world thank you enough. I can’t 
realize that now I can get the glasses I’ve needed so 
badly and some Sunday clothes. One has to be old 
and sick and with no resources to appreciate the depth 
and sincerity of my gratitude. I pray that God will 
reward you and our friends for all their kindness to 


me.” 
x * * 


“With a grateful heart, I acknowledge your very 
kind letter enclosing a gift check for $7.00. Through 
you, we want to thank the contributors most warmly 
and sincerely, for their kind and generous thought of 
us. May the blessing of God attend all who have 
shown us kindness for His sake, and I am also pray- 
ing that His Holy Spirit may so prompt our every 
thought, word and deed, that God may use us each 
one for glorifying His Name and for the advance- 
ment of His Kingdom.” 























The Fellowship of Prayer 


THERE WAS A BABY BORN IN BETHLEHEM 


I know they say that this and that’s in doubt, 

But for the rest, 

That learned men, who surely should know best, 
Explain how myths crept in, 

And followers’ tales confused the truth. 

I - know—but anyway 

There was a Baby born in Bethlehem, 

Who lived—and grew—and healed— 


And DIED— 


But not to me! 
When Christmas comes I see Him still arise, 
The Gentle, the Compassionate, the Wise, 
Wiping earth’s tears away, stilling her strife, 
Calling, ‘““My path is peace, My way is Life.” 
—Anonymous. 


Blessed be the Lord God of Israel; for he hath visited and redeemed his people, 
And hath raised up an horn of sa!vation for us im the house of his servant, David... . 

Through the tender mercy of our God; whereby the dayspring from on high 
hath visited us, 

To give light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, to 
guide our feet into the way of peace.—Luke 1:68, 69, 78, 79. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS OF THE WORLD 


Between every land and Bethlehem there are caravans in movement. Sometimes 
it seems as though they were travelling under sealed orders: they do not know 
whither they are going: some of them may miss the trail and waste their energies 
in the wilderness: but they are in movement. .. . The Church has kept its own 
Christmastides: the Christian nations have come within hail of that shrine revealed 
at Bethlehem. But the world has yet to have its Christmas. Some day it will become 
true, not of a few rare spirits, but of peoples and tribes and nations, that they shall 
meet at one spiritual center. For that we wait—without that all other Christmas- 
tides are unfulfilled. They are but rehearsals unfinished. .. . No Christmas is 
complete for any of the children of the world till it is shared by all. The last great 
Feast will not be begun till all the guests are met. 

Generation after generation passes, and still the day does not come. The hope 
is always deferred but never abandoned. Deeper than all that estranges man from 
man is the spiritual basis of his life. Beyond all the ambitions for which he fights 
his brother blindly as in the night, there is the unsatisfied longing, which will not 
let him go—and in that longing the nations are one. There is one Magnetic Center 
which draws them. There must be at the last a meetingplace, where they will find 
each other. There must come, soon or late, the First Christmas of the World. 

—By Epwarp SuHi.iitro. Used by permission of the author. 





“This simple prayer,” says John Oxenham, who has written it for us all, “uni- 
versally used and lived, would right all the world’s wrongs and deliver it from 
catastrophe.” 

Our Father in Heaven, 
We pray Thee to send into our hearts 
and into the hearts of all men everywhere 
the spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ. 





See also pages 64, 66, 67, of the Prayer Calendar for December. 
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Celebration 


So many gifts to take and give 
Forgotten is the first and best, 

And, in the throng of friends and kin, 
We scarcely greet the heavenly Guest: 


So many carols at the door, 
We little heed the angel choir, 
While twinkling tapers on our trees 
May dim the strange star’s lambent fire: 


So many poor to feed and house, 
We still thrust Mary in the stall, 
And hunger for the living Bread 
Is dulled by feasting in the hall: 


Too busy, like a greedy child, 

We grasp at more than we can hold, 
And overload the festal day 

With ceremonies, new and old. 


Oh for the desert and the star, 
The quiet of a dusky shed, 

Lit only by a mellow glow 
That circles round a baby’s head! 


Yet still our very childishness 

May have for Him an artless grace, 
Denied again the higher room, 

He creeps in some forgotten place. 


The darling rapture of a child, 
The wonder in a baby’s eye, 

A mother’s care, a tired clerk’s smile, 
Behold Messiah drawing nigh! 


—VIRGINIA C. STRONG, 


in Presbyterian Advance. 





For Secretaries of Christian Education and 


Ministerial Relief 





Take Joy home 
And make a place in thy great heart for her, 
And give her time to grow and cherish her; 
Then will she come and sing to thee, 
When thou art working in thy furrow, ay, 
It is a comely fashion to the glad. 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 
—JEAN INGELOW. 


And this is the month when you will do your utmost 
to make a place in the great heart of our Church for 
the old ministers, the widows, the ill, the crippled and 
disabled, the little fatherless children on the rolls of 
Ministerial Relief. This Joy Gift for Ministerial Re- 
lief is not “just another collection”—it is the gold and 
frankincense and myrrh which our Church will take 
with it as it goes up once more to Bethlehem. Each 


recurring Christmastide should see our Church, with 
all its individual members, entering the New Year on 
a higher level of consecration and joy-in-service than 
ever before. 

To this end—that the Joy-of-God may indeed reach 
out through all the bounds of the Church—will you 
not ask the earnest, interceding prayers of your Home 
Circle, the Prayer Circle, your “Shut-ins” and your per- 
sonal friends—for all the work of this month? For 
the programs of the Auxiliary the Sunday school, the 
Young People, the men, for the services of your church, 
the sermons of your minister, and for God’s especial 
blessing on the Joy Gift for Ministerial Relief. 

So undergirded and threaded through with prayer, 
the beauty and the joy of the Lord will be upon all 
the work of your heart and mind and hands. 








CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1934—November 1, 1934.......... $41,782.97 


Budget Receipts—April 1,.1935—November 1, 1935.......... 


Decrease for seven months 
Increase from other sources 


Total increase from all sources 
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Christmas Trees 


I saw along each noisy city street 

The trees for Christmas, standing dark and still, 
The pines and firs come down from field and hill, 
Old trees and young that had known sun and sleet. 


Soft needles fell on hard, dull pavement there, 
And forests rose in a most treeless place; 

And there was gladiress in each passing face, 
And there was balsam fragrance everywhere. 


Oh, lovely way to celebrate your birth 
Whose Birth Star glistened through Judea’s trees; 
Whom Joseph taught the skilful use of these; 
Who, on a Tree, once overcame the earth! 
Grant then your blessing, Friend of Trees, we pray, 
On those who deck green boughs for Christmas Day! 
—VIOLET ALLEYN STOREY. 
—Used by permission of 
Good Housekeeping Magazine. 

















The Boy Without a Name 


By W. BARDSLEY BRASH 


ONG, long ago, there was a boy who worked at an 
inn. We know not his name, but we will tell you 
a story about him. He was the boy-of-all-work. 
It was his task to look after the cattle, and to do odd 
jobs at the inn. There came a time when there was 
a great stir at this inn, for the little town was full of 
pilgrims, and the inn was overcrowded. A number of 
folks wanted lodgings, and they sought for them and 
found them not. Amongst these was a tired woman 
and a man with a troubled look. The stable boy heard 
them pleading with the landlord. The landlord was 
kind but firm, and said, “I should like to take you into 
the inn, but it is quite impossible. I have already 
turned many away.” The man and the woman pleaded, 
but to no avail. The lad of the inn heard the eager 
request and the firm refusal, and his heart was strangely 
stirred. He slipped away from them and said to him- 
self, “They will find their way to the stable. I will 
make it sweet and clean for them.” So he ran speedily 
and made everything as tidy as possible, and put clean, 
fresh, sweet-smelling hay in the manger, and then he 
went back to the inn, for there was much work for 
him to do there. 
Sometime after he slipped out of the inn and beheld 
a strange light in the wind-swept shed. There he saw 
the two tired pilgrims, and—O wonder of wonders— 
a babe lying in a manger in the warm, fresh, sweet- 
smelling hay. All was clean, tidy, and homely, and 


the man and the woman and the child looked so happy. 
The boy was so merry and said, “I put the hay there 
on which the baby sleeps. No one knows—it is better 
when nobody knows.” Back again he ran to his work, 
and whistled for sheer joy as he bustled about, answer- 
ing the quick calls of the many people at the inn. 
Night fell—a clear night, full of stars. ‘The boy slipped 
out of the inn and ran to the stable. He said, ‘“‘I should 
like just one more peep before I go to sleep.” Amaze- 
ment fell upon him. There were, O wonder of won- 
ders, shepherds kneeling, and they were all gazing with 
joyous astonishment at the babe lying in the manger. 
They spoke of the heavenly light, of the song of angels, 
of tidings of great joy to all people. No one noticed 
the boy of the inn, for he hid himself in the darkness. 
But he saw all and as he lay down to rest he said, “I 
placed the hay there for the wonderful child. No one 
knows—it is better when nobody knows.” 

The next day the boy of the inn was busy—all the 
world seemed calling for him, for the inn was crowded 
and the pilgrims needed so many things. He had no 
time during the day to go to the manger, but as he ran 
to and fro on his errands he saw the vision of a babe 
lying on clean, fresh, sweet-smelling hay. He was so 
glad that he had brought the hay, that he had placed 
it in the manger, and that the child slept sweetly in 
this soft bed. He longed to see the babe again, but not 
until night was he able. Then swiftly he ran, and, O 
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Juniors 


wonder of wonders, he saw kingly pilgrims, swarthy 
of face, kneeling in lowly adoration before the manger. 
They talked of a star they had seen in the East, of long 
journeys over burning sands, and of the wondrous joy 
which was theirs in worshipping the babe. They 
brought forth beautiful gifts—gold, frankincense and 
myrrh—and these they said, were gifts for the babe. 
The strange light in the stable made the precious jewels 
flash with heavenly splendour. The little boy kneeled 
in the shadows and worshipped and rejoiced, and said, 
“What beautiful gifts! But mine was first, for I came 
before the shepherds, and the distant travellers, and 


tidied the stable, and brought the present of clean, 
fresh, sweet-smelling hay. I am glad I was the first to 
bring a gift, and that love led me to make a warm 
bed for the kingly babe. No one knows—it is better 
when nobody knows.” 

And no man or woman or child would ever have 
known had not an angel told me this Christmastide 
the story; but even he did not mention the name of the 
dear boy, but always called him “the boy without a 
name.’’—Used by kind permission of the author and the 
Editor of The British Weekly. 





The Lonely Christmas Tree 


(LEADER’S TALK) 


OW many of you hope that you will have a 
H Christmas tree this year? Will you have one 
at day school oreat Sunday school? Just look 

at this little Christmas tree. (Points to a small tree 
on table, bare of ornament or gift.) What is the mat- 
ter with it? Yes, that’s it—there is nothing on it. 
Trees ought to bear fruit. What kind of fruit should 
a Christmas tree bear? Yes, of course—gifts and 
presents. But who puts the gifts on? Would it do 
for me to put a gift on for myself? No, we put the 
gifts on for others—because we love them, and because 
Jesus first loved us and showed us how to love others. 

Now look at this little tree hard, for it is a lonely 
little tree. No lights or tinsel, and, worst of all, no 
gifts. You see, the lonely little tree is waiting for us— 
for you and for me—to put our Joy-Gifts on it. I want 
to tell you about some children, boys and girls whom 
you will want to make happy at Christmas time. Their 
fathers were ministers, just like our own minister. 

These ministers spent their lives in telling people 
about God’s gift to the world in the little Christ Child, 
and in leading them to serve Him. After a while, some 
of these fathers died and left the mothers and children 
sad and alone, and without any one to buy bread and 
meat, or shoes and clothing. And other fathers worked 
so hard that their health broke down and now they 
cannot work any more. 


These children are Our Family now, because when 
« man goes into the ministry, our Church says to him, 
“You spend your time and your life in telling people 
about the love of Jesus and helping them to serve Him, 
and we will take care of you and your wife and your 
children.” 

So you see that these children—and there are fifty- 
one of them—are Our Church Family. Who made the 
Christmas Tree? God’s love made the Christmas Tree, 
and when you bring your Joy-Gift stockings, full of 
nickels and dimes and quarters—it will mean that Our 
Family’s little Lonely Christmas Tree will not be lonely 
any more, but shining with gladness and beauty because 
of the gifts which you have brought for these fifty-one 
children. 

And perhaps when you boys and girls are saving 
money for your Joy-Gift stocking, you will be saying 
to yourself, like the boy in the story, “I will do without 
candy and chewing gum, and I won’t go to the show 
this week, so that there will be more to put in the 
stocking—for Jesus’ sake. Nobody will know that « 
I did it—it is better when nobody knows.” 

And nobody will know that you did this beautiful 
thing, except Jesus Himself, who knows and notices 
every least thing which we do for love of Him. 





Junior Program for December 
Call to Worship, ““O, Come, All Ye Faithful.” 


Prayer. 


The Christmas Story, Luke 2:8-20. 
The Coming of the Wise Men, Matt. 2:1-12. 


“Silent Night, Holy Night.” 


Story, “The Boy Without a Name.” 
Leader’s Talk, ‘The Lonely Christmas Tree.” 


Presentation of Offering. 


Closing Song, “O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
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The True Ground of the Missionary 
Obligation 


By EGBERT W. SMITH 


HERE is one outstanding fact of today to which 
T every Christian should be keenly alive. It is this, 

that Christianity today is being attacked with an 
openness, a virulence, a variety of source material, un- 
paralleled in the memory of living men. In recent 
years the attacks have been converging upon one vital 
element of our religion, namely, its missionary charac- 
ter, its claim to spiritual dominion over all the world 
and all other religions. In the daily press, in our 
monthly and weekly magazines, in popular novels, 
in so-called Laymen’s Reports, and even in the movies, 
these attacks are broadcast. In many quarters it seems 
taken for granted that the missionary enterprise is done 
for and that all that remains is to toll the funeral 
bell. 

AN IMPERATIVE Duty 


In this there is nothing either new or alarming. 
The missionary enterprise has always been under fire. 
And many a time it has prospered most when the 
fire was hottest. But these assaults have not been with- 
out effect. The unparalleled publicity given them, the 
arrogant assurance with which they have been urged, 
have a tendency to unsettle the faith of the great rank 
and file who have neither time nor facilities for special 
investigation. And this lays upon every minister, every 
Auxiliary leader, every Sunday-school teacher, every 
church officer, every intelligent Christian an impera- 
tive duty, the duty, at this time above all others, to 
speak out and to show how deep-rooted is the mission- 
ary obligation in reason, in Scripture, in Christ; be- 
cause, with its missionary character, Christianity itself 
stands or falls. 


WHERE THE MISSIONARY OBLIGATION Is ROOTED 


The missionary obligation is rooted in the proven 
claim of Christ that He and He alone is the supply of 
humanity’s needs. All non-Christian religions are 
man’s search after God, a pathetic search. But Chris- 
tianity belongs to a totally different category, in which 
it stands alone. Christianity is not man’s search af- 
ter God. It is God’s search after man. “God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son.” Hence 
its name, Good News. “In him dwelleth all the full- 
ness of the Godhead bodily,” a fullness sufficient for 
all the needs of all mankind. Hence His gracious 


call, “If any mam thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink.” “I am that bread of life, . the bread which 
cometh down from heaven, that a man mav eat thereof, 
and not die.” “Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’” And, since 
in Him alone and in no other, the seeking God became 
manifest in the flesh, we hear Him say, “J am the way 
and the truth and the life; no one cometh unto the 
Father but by me.” In this claim of Christ to be the 
sole and sufficient supply of the needs of mankind 
the missionary obligation roots itself immovably, un- 
changeably. 


THE IRRESISTIBLE CONCLUSION 


From this the conclusion is irresistible. If we be- 
lieve that in Him and Him alone all human needs 
are met; if we believe that in Him alone is found the 
truth that satisfies the intellect, the power that re- 
generates the life, and the hope that illumines the fu- 
ture; if we believe that to men’s need of Him there is 
no exception and to His power to save them there is 
no limit; if we believe that He is the gift of the 
Father to all, that His atonement is sufficient for all, 
that He was lifted up, as He said Himself, to draw 
all men unto Him—if we believe this—then we must 
believe that our first duty is to give the knowledge of 
this Saviour to all mankind. 

And this conclusion grips our consciences, with a 
compulsion we cannot escape. Its logic is simple. 
Whatever we have that is universally good, that is, 
good for everybody everywhere, we ought to share; the 
better it is, the more are we bound to share it; and 
since in Christ we have the best in all the world, we 
are more bound than by any other obligation in the 
world to share Him. 


MAn’s SUPREME NEED 


Among these needs of mankind which Christ came to 
supply, there is one supreme need. It is the need of 
character, of moral and spiritual power. Stanley Jones, 
after nearly a lifetime in India and after touring China 
from end to end, declares that in China and India the 
supreme need is character, which their native religions 
have failed to supply. Can education supply this need ? 
Japan thought it could. For sixty-five years she has 
been concentrating on education. Ninety-nine per cent 
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of her school-age children are in school, a record un- 
surpassed. But she has had a sad awakening. Four 
years ago Japan’s Minister of Education sent an 
official letter to the Christian missionaries in Japan, 
a letter which he authorized them to publish. In that 
letter he said, “Hitherto our educational policy has 
been too materialistic, and the result has been a de- 
cline in public and private morality. .. . We make 
an urgent appeal for your help.” And that great 
Japanese, Kagawa, declares, “Education has proved 
powerless to rebuild mankind.” And Herbert Spencer, 
that great apostle of science, adds his melancholy wit- 
ness to the inability of any human philosophy or con- 
trivance to “produce,” he say, “golden conduct out 
of leaden instincts.” 


THE Goop NEws 


But what science and education and the non-Chris- 
tian faiths cannot do, the Lord Jesus Christ can do. 
He can work this inner change. He can make men 
new creatures. The whole New Testament is throbbing 
with the joy of it, that men need not remain as they 
are, weak, vicious, hopeless. In all the records of 
the human race is there anything so gladdening as those 
passages that star the New Testament, like this one 


from Paul, ‘“Fornicators, . . . adulterers, . . . thieves, 
. . covetous, . . . drunkards, .. . revilers, . . . ex- 
tortioners . . . and such were some of you: but ye are 


washed, ye are sanctified, ye are justified, in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” 


“THE WAND OF THE ENCHANTER” 
One night, in a little mud hut in China, I met two 
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faithful and devoted ruling elders of the little church. 
Those two, when the gospel first reached the village, 
were the gamblers of the community. One day in Cen- 
tral Africa I shook hands with a native evangelist be- 
loved of all for the sweetness of his character. A few 
years before he was the most dreaded cannibal chief- 
tain in all that region. No wonder Charles Darwin, 
the great scientist, after seeing with his own eves the 
miracles of transformation wrought on Patagonian na- 
tives whom he had pronounced hopeless—no wonder 
he became a Foreign Mission enthusiast and declared, 
“The lesson of the missionary is the wand of the en- 
chanter.” 

In every one of our mission fields the Saviour is 
walking today just as He used to walk in Galilee. And 
to thousands of poor, benighted, hopeless, demon- 
ridden men and women He is saying, just as He said 
to Andrew and Peter, “Come ye after me, and I will 
make you to become.” And they are gathering to Him 
by the thousand, each with a new heart in his breast, 
a new joy in his face, a new purpose in his life, a 
new hope and a new Saviour to lead him on and up. 


THE SUPREME DuTy AND PRIVILEGE 


To have an active share in this blessed work is the 
supreme duty and privilege of every disciple of Christ. 
Not to do so is to disobey His plain command, “Go 
ye into all the world, . . . disciple all the nations, 
. .. preach the gospel to every creature.” Not to do 
so is to cut ourselves off from the sanctifying, guid- 
ing, comforting influences of the Holy Spirit, ““Whom,” 
the Scripture plainly tells us, “God hath given to them 
that obey Him.” 





God's Arm Not Shortened in Mexico 


By W. A. ROSS* 


HE Christian heart in Mexico is experiencing dur- 

ing these days almost every possible emotion. 

God is using a multitude of circumstances to 
humble it, to purify it, to increase its faith, to make 
its life more abundant, to make its love more sin- 
cere. The atmosphere in which the Church lives and 
works at the present time puts it to the supreme test. 
There are dark spots, but the light easily predominates. 
The possibility of larger restrictions being placed on 
the work stirs to larger endeavor and renewed activi- 
ties. The confusion and unrest in many quarters have 
influenced many to seek the quietness and stability 
which is found in the churches; the answers to pray- 
ers have increased the spirit of prayer; blessings on 
one prayer group encourages others to pray and to ex- 
pect the same blessings for themselves. 


For months, from March till June, the mails could 





*Rev. W. A. Ross, D. D., is engaged in educational work, and is 
Stationed at Coyoacan, D, F., Mexico. He has been on the field for 
almost thirty years, 


not be used for religious propaganda. This took away 
one of the principal factors in the extension of the* 
knowledge of God among the people. I do not recall 
that in recent years such a consternation has come to 
the religious forces of Mexico. The Christian publi- 
cations were in large measure stopped; hundreds of 
copies of the Bible were held up in the port city of 
Vera Cruz. Nor do I recall a more united season of 
prayer than that which sprang into being on account 
of this law. It affected every Christian in the coun- 
try and all began to pray. Early in July, a presi- 
dential decree made void the cruel law. A thrill of 
joy and renewed confidence went through every Chris- 
tian heart in Mexico. Intercession was changed into 
thanksgiving. A new sense of responsibility has come 
upon all, and especially on those who have to do with 
the publication and distribution of Christian literature. 

A neat and well-located chapel in a progressive city 
of more than twenty-five thousand inhabitants was 
taken over a few weeks ago by the local authorities for 
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government offices. Here again united prayer was 
made. Interviews with the President, who was at the 
time in that section of the country, were sought and 
finally obtained. He was very attentive, grasped the 
situation, saw the justice of the case, and at once or- 
dered the chapel turned back to the Christian com- 
munity for public services. There is now being or- 
ganized a two-weeks institute of Bible study and evan- 
gelistic services and prayer, in the chapel which God 
again gave to them. It will be more than anything 
else a thanksgiving service of two weeks. 

The testing continues: A few days ago in a port city 
on the Gulf coast the church was closed by the local 
authorities, and while not occupied as government 
offices, as in the other case mentioned, yet it is still 
closed. The matter is being presented to the Federal 
government to which all similar cases must finally go, 
and prayer is being made to God daily. We are learn- 
ing new lessons in faith and prayer. 

About three weeks ago, in one of the largest capital 
cities, two buildings which have been used for evan- 
gelical Christian educational purposes for more than 
forty years were taken over by the local government 
for educational purposes. The buildings are perhaps 
the largest and best-adapted for school work of any 
in the city, and this act of the government has caused 
great concern. Here again the Federal authorities are 
being approached and earnest prayers are being made. 
In all of this there has not been any excitement or a 
feeling of animosity but a calm determination to use 
every possible legal means at hand to protect and con- 
serve for Christian uses buildings and equipment which 
were secured at sacrifice and were dedicated to God, 
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determined also not to do anything to hold material 
equipment which might hinder the spiritual enterprise 
in which we are engaged, and at the same time trust- 
ing in God to whom belongs all and who can carry 
forward His work without material equipment if He 
so wills. Such an attitude and such a faith has been 
honored up until now, and in that faith the work is 
being carried on. 

No doubt the work is being carried on in a far bet- 
ter way and with more earnestness and a clearer in- 
sight into the real message of redemption in Christ 
than has been realized before. Not only are there more 
activities and more organized classes for Bible study 
and more groups for prayer, but there is a finer and 
more spiritual note in all of them. Besides the regular 
services in the churches here are some of the special 
services and meetings which have come under my obser- 
vation in recent weeks: a representative gathering of 
all of the evangelical forces in convention for a week 
during the month of August—a convention which 
marked an epoch in the history of the Church in this 
country; a Bible institute of two weeks in the same 
month in another town attended by over fifty people; 
a convention of the women of the Presbyterian Church 
of Mexico for a week’s study and fellowship; a Bible 
Institute for laymen of ten-weeks duration, held in 
one of the seminaries; a week of special studies under 
trained teachers in a rural community; a similar meet- 
ing in one of the larger cities. These are some that 
have been held and I know of at least four more of 
a similar nature planned for this month of October. 
We thank God that we have the ‘privilege of being as- 
sociated with people like that. 





‘Rural Life Week” in Lavras 


HIS was the first observance of “Rural Life 
Week” ever held in this part of the country, and 
one of a series which are being held all over 
Brazil. It was in the interest of better living condi- 
tions in rural districts, and offered help for the farmer, 
educationally as well as economically. It was a feature 
of the annual agricultural fair, for which our agricul- 
val school has lent its grounds and buildings every 
uly. 

The Fair, combined with Rural Week, was a great 
occasion, and should mean much for the stimulating 
of interest in country life. Farmers found specialists 
ready to help them with their problems, whatever they 
might be; their wives received instruction in the care 
of children, in preventing disease, and in other prac- 
tical subjects; the country school teacher was given up- 
lift and ideas enough to last a whole year; classes were 
given in practical subjects, such as dairy products, 
poultry raising, gardening, etc., as well as those men- 
tioned above; and they were attended by the normal 


*Mrs. S. R. Gammon is an educational missionary in Charlotte 
Kemper Seminary, Lavras, Brazil. 


By CLARA MOORE GAMMON* 


students of the public school, as well as those of the 
Charlotte Kemper School, teachers, farmers, and others. 
Agricultural clubs were formed in the public schools, 
urban and rural, and in our Kemper School, and were 
federated, for the sake of mutual welfare. These are 
under the skilled direction of a professor and students 
of our Agricultural College, each an expert in his line. 


You should see how enthusiastically the children 
work! Mulberry trees were planted on the grounds of 
the graded schools and the Kemper School, looking to 
silkworm culture in the future (a growing industry in 
Brazil), gardens planted, a small forest was started 
outside of the city, to stop erosion, all of the work 
being done by the school children. Best of all, there 
was a fine spirit of friendliness and codperation among 
the members of the various schools, a spirit which has 
already begun to bear fruit in several codperative enter- 
prises, some of which promise to have permanent value. 

Some of the state and national leaders in things agri- 
cultural spent the week in Lavras, and gave splendid 
help in forming plans for developing local resources. 
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Among these were several of our alumni, men who hold 
government positions, and are regarded as authorities in 
their lines—cotton, coffee, animal husbandry, plant 
diseases, etc. 

But the leader and heart of the whole movement was 
a man of unusual ability and personality, yes, and 
vision, too, who is giving himself, heart and soul, to the 
service of his country. It was a real pleasure to know 
such a man, and his appreciation of the service our 
school is giving to Brazil was gratifying. 

He told how he first heard of this school, ’way up 
north, where he met an outstanding man who was 
leading Government relief in the famine-stricken dry 
lands. He heard that this young man and his asso- 
ciates were graduates of the agricultural school at 
Lavras. Later, in another state, he met a man, also 
from this school, who was busy in a re-forestation en- 
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terprise. Then, far to the south, he met another, and 
in a different locality another still, all of whom went 
out from this same institution, to serve their country 
by helping to solve the nation’s big agricultural prob- 
lems. 

This big-hearted man of vision won our affection 
and admiration, and we feel that his appreciation of 
the work that is being done through Gammon Institute 
will be very helpful to us. He has promised to use his 
influence in behalf of the school, and has given evidence 
that he has not forgotten his promise. We are hoping 
that this may lead to the soluticn of some of the prob- 
lems which have weighed heavily upon the school, and 
which, a few months ago, seemed to threaten its ex- 
istence. And for this hope we thank God and take 
courage. 





“Those Happy (7?) Natives 


“ The Natives are Happy in Their Present State; Why Disturb Them by Sending 
Foreign Missionaries among Them?” 


By C. L. CRANE* 


CCORDING to a distinguished Secretary of For- 

eign Missions, who was a guest at Mutoto Station 

a few months ago, the above question confronts 

him frequently, not only among people who have little 

interest in Christianity themselves, but even among peo- 
ple who name the name of Christ. 

A missionary of this station, recently returned from 
furlough, likewise states that this is perhaps the ques- 
tion that is uppermost in conversation with the people 
whom one meets in casual acquaintance on the trains 
and busses. It is by no means a new question, but it 
comes to the fore today among those who, seeking to 
justify an indifference toward foreign missions, rest 
behind the excuse as well as behind such false illusions 
as the “picturesqueness of the African religion,” or the 
supposed ethical content of the native religions. 


It is a noteworthy fact that the book, Rethinking 
Missions, which so many out of loyalty to Christ and 
His gospel have justly repudiated because of its open, 
or implied, recommendation of a syncretism of Chris- 
tianity and heathen religions, does not seem to con- 
sider animism as one of the religions considered desir- 
able as “existing side by side with Christianity.” This 
was, perhaps, mainly because Africa was not one of the 
countries under the survey of the laymen; but it would 
be hard to conceive of any group of people making a 
careful study of the primitive African religions and 
coming to the conclusion that these religions have suffi- 
ciently ethical elements for uplifting the native in any 
sense, 

In almost twenty-five years’ experience of teaching 
native African students, we have yet to find one of 
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them who considered the religion of his fathers as con- 
tributing toward his happiness or the uplift of the 
native people; and one has only to read carefully a 
book like The Bantu Are Coming, by Ray Phillips, to 
learn that this observance is the common one of every 
missionary who has worked among the Bantu in Cen- 
tral and Southern Africa. It is still true that the 
native African religion is “unrelieved by any of the 
pale light that-comes from the religions of the East.” 
The fruits of this religion have always been and still 
are, the deepest degradation: darkness, ignorance, filth, 
murder, lust, fear and superstition, making it indeed 
true that the average native African, who has no pro- 
tection from the courts of the white man, leads a most 
precarious existence and “passes the time of his so- 
journing here in fear.” g 
I recently questioned two natives at somewhat op 
posite extremes in the native social scale, the one, an 
ordinary villager who furnishes a pretty good cross sec 
tion of the life in the villages surrounding Mutoto, and 
these we must remember are under the protection of 
the Belgian Colonial administration, at which none of 
us has any reason to cast a stone. In reply to my ques- 
tion as to whether the natives in these villages are 
really as happy as they seem, he said, “‘No they are not 
happy; if you white people were to leave this country, 
no one would be happy. How can we be happy with- 
out the ‘palaver of God.’” And singularly, in just a 
short while after this conversation, an incident occurred 
in the vicinity of Mutoto Station which furnishes an 
example of what goes on in hundreds of villages in 
spite of the protective influence of a wise foreign ad- 
ministration: Three large villages in complete turmoil 
and only restrained from terrible bloodshed by the pres- 
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An African Medicine Man 


Which Would You Choose? 


ence of the white officer and a handful of soldiers. A 
young man murdered the wife of a man in a neighbor- 
ing village because her husband refused to pay him a 
debt due as the “bride price” on his sister, whom the 
husband had taken as a second wife; this involved the 
village of the murderer and the village’ of the mur- 
dered woman. The next day the husband of the mur- 
dered woman avenged himself on a complete stranger, 
a man from a third village, killing him at sight, cut- 
ting off the right arm and dancing over the village in 
revengeful glee, finally burying the arm of this man 
in the same grave with his dead wife. We were saved 
a riot only by the tactful intervention of the Belgian 
officer, who immediately took the situation in hand 
and arrested the two murderers. In remote sections, 
where the State officer would have to journey from two 
to three days before arriving at the seat of trouble, 
bloodshed resulting in the death of many innocent 
natives, including women and children especially, would 
inevitably ensue. 

The second native questioned was Kanyinda, a nor- 
mal instructor in the Morrison Bible School and one 
whose Christian life and spirit are a tonic to any 
drooping missionary spirit. His first reply to my 
question was one of astonishment, “You don’t mean to 
say that a Christian would make any such assertion?” 
He then went on to say, “The people in these villages 
may on the surface appear to be happy, but anyone 


who really knows them would soon find that they are 
not happy in reality.” And Kanyinda’s statement is 
absolutely right, as will appear to anyone who gets 
beneath the exterior humor and lightheartedness of the 
native people and discovers the tragedy written in the 
average native’s life. 

The African has learned through centuries of suffer- 
ing to throw off trouble with a smile and a hearty 
laugh, but, take the villagers who have had little con- 
tact with the Christian missionary and one finds what? 
A fearful infant mortality among a people who consider 
the lack of children a prime misfortune and sufficient 
reason for divorce and polygamy; ruthless murder of 
those who are accused of mufonga, or witchcraft, for 
no death occurs from natural causes, according to the 
African mind; diseases of malaria, sleeping-sickness, 
elephantiasis, yaws, and small-pox, against which the 
native medicine man can prescribe only his feticism, 
or a concoction that aggravates the physical suffering; 
and a fearful category of other evils that fits aptly into 
the picture drawn for us in the first chapter of Romans. 

The native religions may be charged not only with a 
large preponderance of immorality among their adepts, 
but even with a large proportion of physical suffering. 
Where the younger natives have become somewhat 
sophisticated and refuse to follow the religion of their 
forefathers, they are often preyed upon by the exponents 
of new forms of animism and fetichism. In recent 
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years the section around Mutoto has been seriously 
disturbed by these rascals, who, combining certain 
exotic elements with indigenous superstitions, have 
ruined hundreds of young native men and women both 
morally and financially. For these “high priests” of a 
new cult always demand an exorbitant price for the 
one fetich that they claim does away with the neces- 
sity for the rest. First we had the bwanga bua 
shimanyi, which even demanded the sacrifice of human 
life to make it all-powerful, and when this was stamped 
out by the Government, or died of itself, another false 
religion, less harmful to human life but just as harmful 
to native morals, took its place. 

Even if the missionary were excluded from Africa 
on the ground that the natives should not be disturbed 
in their primitive state, the situation would be such as 
any right-thinking man, Christian or non-Christian, 
would consider far from a happy condition; for the 
forces of industry and commerce would not for a 
moment leave him to his “splendid isolation” so long 
as the modern civilization demands the mineral and 
agricultural products in which Africa is so rich. If 
it is just and right that we should have our soap, our 
oleomargarine, our gold and silver, our diamonds, and 
the hundreds of other necessities and luxuries of life, 
and in consequence must exploit both the African and 
his native country in order to place these articles on the 
market, shall we deny the right of the Christian mis- 
sionary to give to the African the gospel of Christ in 
return ? 

The truly Christian missionary in Africa is seeking 
to give to the African today what Peter and John 
gave the lame man at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple 
nearly two thousand years ago—not the silver and 
gold that perishes with every financial depression, but 
Christ, without whom he is still lame and afflicted, and 
an economic and moral menace. In addition to the 


foe presented by the old and new forms of fetichism, 
the modern missionary in Africa confronts an entirely 
new enemy in what we moderns term “secularization,” 
which is nothing more than the same ancient search 
for gold, silver, precious stones and spices that moti- 
vated the conquerors of Mexico and Peru, or lay be- 
neath the search for a shorter route to India and the 
East. Native Africans have been drafted by the thou- 
sands into the cities and industrial compounds of Euro- 
pean and American capitalists, and while one is forced 
to pay tribute to many efforts at amelioration of the 
physical condition of these native workmen and their 
families under better sanitation, proper food and hous- 
ing, he has only to read impartial sociological reports 
to understand how thoroughly changed the whole primi- 
tive life of the African has become within our present 
generation. 

In some of the industrial centers of Africa today, 
the white man is simply sitting over a keg of dynamite 
to which native and foreign agitators are seeking to 
attach a fuse. In some of these centers the Christian 
missionary has been excluded, while in many others he 
has been welcomed as the best counteractant to the 
efforts of these agitators; and among Christian indus- 
trialists the gospel of Jesus Christ is considered essen- 
tial to the betterment of the native as a workman. 
But whatever the attitude of the governing power from 
Europe, the industrialist, the merchant, or the ex- 
ploiter of the resources of Africa, for the Christian, if 
Jesus Christ means anything to him, no other apologetic 
for foreign missions is necessary save the need of a sin- 
ful world and the fact that only Christ can fill that 
need. The leaves of His tree will always be needed 
for the “healing of the nations,” and no land on earth 
needs such healing more than this “open sore of the 
world.” 





A Trip to the Bakete 


By SARAH VALDES STEGALL* 


I want to tell you about it. I never feel as 

thrilled over a trip to the Bakete as I do 
to the Baluba. I feel so utterly helpless when I see 
the Bakete. To begin with, though most of them un- 
derstand the Baluba language, few of them speak it. 
They are also dirtier than the Baluba, if such a thing 
were possible; they are more wild-looking, with their 
filed teeth, and they are much more “undressed.” Yaws 
and leprosy are rampant among them. A woman whose 
body was completely covered with sores as a result of 
yaws, and with the look of a hunted animal, sat in 
a meeting. A man with feet all gone but the heels, 
with a hand gone, with angry leprosy spots on his 
back, sat on a crowded church bench with a precious 
“clean” child of about eight years actually rubbing 


W E ARE just back from a trip to the Bakete and 





— C. R. Stegall is a missionary at Lubondai, Congc Belge, 


against him. In this same tiny village there were 
twenty lepers living with as much freedom and physi- 
cal contact with the other villagers as if such a thing 
as leprosy did not exist. 

Then their lax marriage laws, if laws they can be 
called, are heart breaking. A girl of ten given to a 
man who has paid two goats for her is common, and 
so on. Do you wonder that I feel helpless before such 
appalling conditions, But this feeling of helplessness 
is good for me. It makes me realize that I can do 
absolutely nothing, that it is He, who told us to preach 
the gospel to every creature, who is able to change these 
people and does change them. My weakness is God’s 
opportunity. We preach to the Bakete Jesus Christ, 
and “woe is me if I preach not,” hut it is He who 
opens deaf ears to hear, that awakens their dull minds 
to understand, and that softens their hard hearts to 
accept His salvation. 
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I saw some of God’s miracles on this trip, too. In 
the village where the leper of whom I spoke, lives, there 
is a small native chapel. The chapel was packed with 
Christians and would-be Christians, the whole village 
is for the Mission. The chapel was built and the work 
started by a boy that had once attended one of our 
Homes for boys. The work had been carried on by 


him long before the Mission ever heard of it. We 
have visited that village several times now. How they 


can sing “When the Roll Is Called Up Yonder!” The 
boy that started this work had to go away to earn his 
living, but he left another boy to carry on his work. 
While there this time I was testing some twenty women 
on the catechism. I noticed that they made mistakes 
on the “word by word book answers,” but without 
changing the meaning, and I wondered at it. When 
we were about through I was amazed to hear a woman 
say, in broken Baluba: “That is as far as we know, 
because our teacher can’t read and he has taught us 
from memory.” We do not have an evangelist there 
yet but one is waiting for his wife to finish her sleep- 
ing sickness treatment, to go. 

Mutelai is about the best-looking Bakete boy I ever 
saw. He has never filed his teeth, and that, of course, 
accounts for some of his attractiveness, but really his 
face shines with spiritual light. He is about sixteen 
years old. During one vacation he went back home 
and started the Lord’s work. He built a chapel and 
began to teach the people about Christ. When he had 
this work well under way, he did the same thing in 
the village next to his own. He stayed away from the 
Mission a year to do this. Now we have an evangelist 
there and Mutelai is back in the Boy’s Home. Mutelai’s 
old mother is learning about Christ from the evange- 
list’s wife. Do pray that Mutelai may enter the min- 
istry when he is through school here at Lubondai. We 
are very short of Bakete evangelists. 

We were invited to visit a village named Saca. It 
was through “much tribulation” that we finally reached 
_ it. We traveled by hammock, by bicycle, and on foot. 
We went through awful swamps bridged only by what 
sticks the elephants had left unbroken of the original 
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native bridge, over jungle trails that the elephants had 
corduroyed with palm trees which they had broken in 
order to eat the palm cabbage; across a river infested 
with crocodiles, where a woman had just been caught 
by one. The canoe in which we crossed leaked so 
badly that I was busy covering the leaks with clay 
while crossing, and one side of it had rotted and broken 
off so that we were afraid to cross more than two at 
a time! No white person had ever been to Saca be- 
fore, but there stood a Mission chapel already built! 
“We are waiting for an evangelist,” they said. This, 
too, was the work of one of our boys. When we left 
there two boys had promised to come to the Boy’s 
Home the following week. Tired and hungry, foot- 
sore but happy, they arrived at Lubondai after a week 
of travel on foot! We are very glad we went to Saca. 


While I have been writing about these fine African 
boys here, the name of one (not an African), who 
though a Ph.D. is little more than a boy in years, has 
been running through my mind, because he, too, is 
helping us with our work. He is John Krauss, radio 
amateur, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, who for almost two 
years has so patiently and faithfully met us on. the 
air every Monday night to give news of our daughter. 
John has never failed to meet us on any date yet, and 
when the weather conditions have been most trying he 
has repeated his messages over and over until we had 
every word of it. Now that our transmitter is not 
working, John still talks to us every Monday night, 
though he can’t even tell whether or not we are hear- 
ing him. We are glad to say that so far we have 
heard every word, dot and dash of his blind dates. 
We have never met John, but he has become a very 
dear member of our family, and when we mention his 
name, as we do quite often, our hearts swell with 
gratitude. He has made the burden of our separation 
from “Sanky” more bearable, and through his messages 
from her we received renewed joy and strength to 
carry on. ‘To God who sent us “John” on the air 
and who knows what John means to us, we give thanks. 
For His mercy endureth forever. 
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A CONGO HUNT CLUB 


These juvenile hunters live near your Mission Station 
at Bulape. A long line of them cross the station of a 
morning during the dry season. They sing homemade 
hunting songs. The leader gaily swings the tails of 
small animals, trophies of previous hunts. Late in the 


afternoon the hunters return. Their success may be 


judged by the sound. If they quietly slip through the 
compound, they have taken nothing. If they sing lustily, 
it is a sure sign that they are taking home some game. 
The club sleeps in a very primitive dormitory for the 
hunting season. One strong taboo—no member may 
bathe during the season. This is convenient, if not 
sanitary, for the hunting season corresponds to the dry 
season when water is scarce. 


While there are thousands of Christians, Congo is 
still largely heathen. Congo still needs missionaries. 
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Eight Francs Forty-Five Centimes 


By GEORGE T. McKEE, Bibanga, Congo Belge, Africa 


Congo lies on my table before me. It has been 
there some time, waiting. For what? Until I 
should put it in the little tin box in the cupboard 
where I keep all the church collections received from 
the small group of worshippers here at Kashia, down 
in the Bena Kanyoka country. Perhaps I should ex- 
plain about this amount, so pitifully small in United 
States money, and yet out here equivalent, just now, 
to one-third of a laboring man’s wages for a month. 
It really is spread out as follows, on my table before 
me: three one-franc pieces, then nine one-half-franc 
pieces; then five ten-centime pieces; and two twenty- 
centime pieces; also at the tail end, a tiny five-centime 
piece. Not especially interesting, you say, as far as 
value goes, remembering that a one franc-piece as the 
exchange goes now is not quite three cents in United 
States money. But is it any more interesting when 
I tell you that it is tithe money? And that it has 
been given by these young Bena Kanyoka Christians 
among whom, and for whom, this new station of Kashia 
is being planned. 

For instance, there is a big round one-franc piece 
and a half-franc piece which was handed to me by 
Tshibangu Daniel. He is a Bena Kanyoka, and for 
several years preached and taught in a Kanyoka vil- 
lage without pay of any sort from the Mission. Since 
we came here to try out this place as a possible sta- 
tion, he has come here to go to school. The one and 
a half francs is a tenth, a full tenth, of fifteen frances 
which I paid him for doing blacksmithing work for 
me here. He came quite joyfully with it to me shortly 
after I had paid him for his work. In order to come 
here to go to school he built his own house here, trans- 
ported his own goods and family, and the corn from 
his last harvest, and has never asked for a centime 
from us; drops his own work when I send him word 
to come quickly to put a handle in a hoe. About a 
week after he had given me the tithe of his wages he 
came one day with these five-centime pieces, saying that 
he had sold five francs worth of manioc root, and here 
is the tithe of that. He is one of the quietest and most 
respectful natives I have seen in many a long day, 
industrious, and with a genuine dignity which one de- 
lights to respect. 

Then there are two round one-franc pieces which 
Kanumbi, the cow-herder, gave me after he had re- 
ceived his pay last month. He, too, is a Bena Kanyoka, 
and is not a baptized Christian, never made any pre- 
tense at being one until he drifted in here one day to 
ask for a job, and was asked to help herd and milk, 
our cows, and cut our stove-wood. Since he has to 
herd the cows on Sundays as well as week-days he 
receives thirty francs per month. But last month he 
fell down on his work, and so badly that he lost ten 
francs. It would have been rather easy for him to 
hold out his tenth that month, seeing that he had lost 
ten francs, but he seemed to think it the thing to do 


Tom amount in metal money of the Belgian 


to hand it over. The month before that he paid me 
five francs for a Buluba New Testament, and I am 
sure that he can read only a very little; in fact, last 
week he asked me if he could not go to school part of 
the day since “There is a lot in that book you sold 
me (the N. T.) which I do not understand!” Yes, 
he was told that he might go to school in order to 
understand fully what “that Book” tells about. 

Then two more fellows each gave me a twenty-cen- 
time piece, that is a tenth of the two francs which 
they were paid for working two days at the end of the 
month. They, too, are Bena Kanvoka, and new at 
this business of trying to follow the Master. And the 
five-centime piece, such a wee bit of money, five-one 
hundredths of three United States cents, some one else 
handed me that as a tenth of half a franc.. 

That leaves still eight one-half-franc pieces to be 
accounted for, or four francs. I'll tell you about them. 
When we began to make some sun-dried brick with 
which to make the walls of the little chapel we had 
put up, just a grass roof supported on stout posts, I 
called from our village here some of these Bena 
Kanyoka young men who had come here to school. 
We had permitted only two young fellows to come from 
each village down here where we have an evangelist 
or voluntary teacher, and most of them are around 
sixteen or eighteen years of age. Since May they have 
been going to school every day, and, while out of school, 
building their little houses of mud and grass in two 
long and rather wavering lines. ‘They began work 
on the seventeenth of June, and in that month ‘worked 
twelve days. I gave them one franc per day for their 
work, making twelve francs per man. After they were 
paid, four of them came back to me, each with two 
half-francs in his hand, saying that it was a tithe. Ij 
tried very gently to explain to them that it was not 
the full tenth, since one franc was a tithe of ten francs, 
but of twelve francs there must be one franc plus ag 
twenty-centime piece to make a real tenth. They, 
promised to go back to get the other twenty-centimes’ 
that was due the Lerd as His tenth. 

We are striving to teach these young Christians the 
joy of giving the tenth. It is difficult for many to 
figure the tenth, especially those in the out-station 
villages who are not on a salary. But now with the 
cotton which is being grown everywhere, and which is 
a crop where actual money is received, and received 
all at once, in a lump sum, it is not so difficult for 
the people to figure what a tenth of their receipts 
actually is, and to pay it. This year there has been 
a great cotton crop, and there is much money in the 
country, no'plague of locusts this year, no drouth just 
as bolls began to form, as last year. So everyone has 
money, and can pay his tithe if he wishes. These 
Bena Kanyoka, among whom we are living just now, 
and who seem to be presenting such a vigorous chal- 
lenge to our Church and to our Mission to plant a 
station among them, seem to be especially responsive 
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to teaching. They have responded, and are respond- 
ing, in a remarkable way. The Mission, at our An- 
nual Mission Meeting in October, will decide whether 
or not the needs here can be supplied from our pres- 
ent funds and personnel. Will you not pray that, if 
it is God’s will, a new station may be planted here 
amongst the Bena Kanyoka to serve them and their 
neighbors, the Baluba ba Shankadi? 

I said above that it is not difficult for the people to 
figure what a tenth of their actual receipts actually 
is, nor is it difficult to pay it. It is mot difficult, if 
they will figure and pay AS SOON AS THEY GET 
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THE MONEY IN THEIR HANDS. Otherwise, it 
is well-nigh impossible. I know! From experience! 
My four young brick-makers who brought each a franc 
owing twenty centimes, still owe it; I fear they have 
spent it. We shall see what they will do this month. 
Is there any of the Lord’s money, of His tithe, of 
His offerings, still owing by us, by you, and by me?. 
I fear there is. Could we pay it ALL this month, 
next month, and EVERY month, before we use it 
elsewhere? I think we could if we resolved to do it, 
and then did it. Shall I tell the Bena Kanyoka that 
you over there are trying, and that you will do it? 





When We Landed—and Now 


By MATTIE S. TATE* 


HEN our Mission to Korea was opened, in 1892, 
we landed on the shore of a small village three 
miles from Seoul and were met by friends. 

We got into a sedan chair, which was the vehicle used. 
Not a word could I speak that the natives could under- 
stand. I was received with a hearty welcome by Mrs. 
Gifford, a fellow Missourian. 

Mrs. Gifford and Mr. Moffat secured for me a 
teacher who had never seen a foreign woman to talk 
with. He had a mouth that when opened almost hid 
his face. But I was only a woman and his pupil, so 
when I failed to get his sounds aright he once took me 
by the knee and shook me. After that there was a 
table between us, as I could not say, “Don’t, stop, 
quit,” for I knew no language that he could understand. 
I went out with Mrs. Gifford almost daily to visit in 
the Korean homes and on the hillsides by the city wall 
to tell the Glad Tidings of One who so loved them. 
Those poor sick castaways, with no homes and often no 
friends, with or without a covering and maybe just a 
bowl of rice and water! It was on those trips that I 


learned to use the words I had learned from Mr. Chai. 


In 1894 I came down through the country in one of 
the native chairs. I had to sit old-fashioned tailor style 
every day for six days. We met a lot of people. The 
chair being about three feet square, I learned where all 
my bones and muscles were located better than when I 
had a course in anatomy. 


On reaching Chunju, my brother and I occupied two 
rooms next to each other, with a porch next to his. 
Mine was eight by sixteen feet, and his was eight by 
twelve feet. Doors and windows were all of paper, 
and so it was easy for anyone to wet the point of a 
finger and twist it a bit to make a nice peephole for 
curious eyes. The first foreign woman is a sight to 
behold—yellow hair, big nose and so tall, just fearsome, 
but curious to look at, and from 100 to 700 sightseers 
came each day, and I must not let one go without giv- 
ing him a bit of the Good News. With only one and 
one-half years of study, instead of three before active 


*Miss Mattie S. Tate is a missionary at Chunju, Korea. 


work was supposed to begin, they were, in truth the 
teachers. 

‘Are you married ?” was the first question they asked. 
They did not know that a single woman of my age, 
under thirty, could exist. I learned not to tell if pos- 
sible. They were so amazed and could not believe I 
was single. They must not have understood, for their 
next question was, “How many children have you?” 
Soon I made friends with some dear old ladies. How 
great to have a friend! 

From a hillside near us, the men were watching 
everything that was done, and they began to talk of 
getting rid of these “foreign devils,” when a telegram 
came from our Consul to come back immediately to 
Seoul to be protected if necessary. It was too dan- 
gerous to go through the country to Seoul, and horses 
were refused for our loads until my brother went to 
the powers that were. At last we got started, and poor, 
dear brother had a raging headache. He dared not 
leave me at any time, as there were supposed to be 
soldiers on the road. Being thieves, they were dan- 
gerous. 

We had to spend the night in an inn that had just 
been vacated in order to keep from having to feed the 
soldiers without pay. My brother slept on the porch 
just in front of my door. About two o’clock in the 
morning, the owner of the inn came in, and on being 
told that a foreign woman was in the family room an- 
nounced that he would have a look at her. I hastily 
dressed, not knowing what was coming, but the chair 
coolies persuaded him to desist. The next morning we 
got an early start and got to the coast port before 
dinner. I dared not put my head out of the inn. That 
night the soldiers did come, and my place or room 
was over the fireplace where they cooked a good part 
of the night. The fire went under the floor, and oh! 
but it was too hot for anything! I dared not open a 
door or window. After about a week a tramp steamer 
came into port. The German officers took us on the 
ship and I could get a long, clean breath. No one will 
ever know how beautiful lamps, dining-rooms, tables, 
and American folks can be until he is away out in the 
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country three or more months. There some seed fell 
into good ground and brought forth abundantly. 

In February, 1896, my brother and I returned to 
Chunju by steamer, and landed in Kunsan where Mr. 
Junkin had secured two small houses, the one eight 
by eight feet, and the other eight by sixteen feet. My 
Korean friend and I occupied the smaller room, which 
had not been occupied for months, and the rats had 
made a hole from the fireplace to the wooden support, 
and when we made a fire the room was filled with 
smoke. This happened in the night and we, strange 
women in a strange port, had to hunt for Mr. Tate 
and Mr. Junkin to have the floor made safe. They 
stopped the hole with mud and we slept on the warm 
floor the rest of the night. 

Our second entering into Chunju was quite different 
from the former one. We were welcomed, for we had 
made many friends. Another thing, by order of our 
Consul, we had gone just before the war began, so as 
long as we remained, the city was safe. Going into 
the city I could see where two-thirds of it had been 
destroyed, and the stories told of the brutal treatment 
of the women made me understand why I was received 
by one and all. 

I look back on those days as a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to send out the Good News. Thousands of 
people heard and many believed. I used to hear the 


husbands come in mad or drunk, and, after locking 
in their wives, give vent to their condition. I never 
hear it now. 

Women were wary of acknowledging their ability to 
read, as only one out of two hundred women could 
read, except those like the Samaritan woman. Christ 
has opened schools for women until now not to be able 
to read is a discredit. Then girls were sold to the best 
bidder, with the result that they were just a piece of 
property. The lovely homes, husbands, and trained 
children of our married missionaries have changed that 
in a wonderful degree, through God’s grace, all through 
Him. 
- One winter a woman who had resisted the call to 
trust and acknowledge the Saviour, after nine years 
came and put her trust in the Wonderful Saviour and 
spent her time telling the Glad News. Now, when she 
is old, God has raised up one to care for her as a 
real daughter would. 

Once upon a time a Christian woman come to our 
house here and I took her to visit first a non-Christian 
home and then a Christian home. She wondered at the 
difference in the house and family. I told her it was 
because Christ abode in the second home. She broke 
down and cried saying, “I have often heard of it, but 
only today I’ve seen it with my own eyes.” I told 
her to go home and tell it to others. So do ye likewise. 





We Face the Future 


By L. T. NEWLAND* 


HE year 1934 was one of unusual significance 
T for the Churches working in Korea. Fifty years 

have passed by since the Protestants began their 
conquest of this land for Christ, and fifty years are 
long enough to provide a perspective through which we 
can measure our successes and understand our failures, 
also to formulate plans for the future. No missions 
celebrating their fiftieth anniversary ever had greater 
cause for rejoicing than those working in Korea. 

In what shall follow I am concerned only with the 
Methodist and Presbyterian activities in this land, 
representing six bodies—the Northern and Southern 
Methodist, the Northern and Southern Presbyterian, 
the Australian Presbyterian, and the United Church 
of Canada. True, other denominations have small Mis- 
sions here, but the bulk of the work has been done 
by the above-mentioned bodies. 


A Past oF VICTORIES 

There is not time in a short article to do more than 
present an array of figures as proof of-success. Each 
figure has a history and almost every item is colored 
by a fascinating story that begs to be told, but space 
forbids. 

Fifty years ago we could represent every phase of 
our work by a zero, save the fact that a few mission- 
aries had arrived and were plotting out their audacious 
campaigns of conquest. Korea had been closed to all 
outside influence for centuries, and no one knew whether 





*Rev. L. T. Newland is stationed at Kwangju, Korea. 


those doors had begun to swing open or whether the 
slight change in foreign policy of the last two years 
was but a slight crack through which a few mission- 
aries had slipped, only to close again against the whole 
outside world. In other words, the vear 1884 marks 
the very uncertain beginning of the evangelizing of 
Korea by Protestant Christianity. 

It is true that the Southern Presbyterian Church 
came on the scene almost ten years later and went 
down into the yet untouched southern part .of the 
peninsula, but there were churches already flourish- 
ing in the north when our workers first arrived. How- 
ever, whether the stretch of years be fifty or forty, at 
their beginning there was nothing save a people whose 
minds were being tilled by the Spirit of God and a 
small band of missionaries of amazing faith and 
strength of purpose, while now—but let the following 
figures outline the story: 

*Statistics for 1932-33, the last available. 


"TOCA DEISHIONATIOS |. 6c ccc 472 
Total Baptized Membership_____--- 122,857 
Total Christian Constituency_______ 315,356 
Churches or Groups..-...~.......- 3,792 
Total Baptized 1932-33_....._._._ 12,743 
Sunday-school Students ---..----_. 355,286 
WERE Senco kewbtieedcusiundeuke 435 
RRUNORLS ks cnicunsnnnen denen 45,046 
Hospitals and Dispensaries_______-_- 40 
PRMGINE sestacceccsbusenene Sad med 293,703 
Total Native Contributions_______- $325,000 








*NoTtE: We have used 1932-33 statistics of our work, as the 
statistics for the combined work for this period were the last. avail- 
able. These figures are relatively the same at present, 
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Of these statistics the Southern Presbyterian Church 
has, in brief, contributed the following figures: 


Toon: Missiomarieos —............... 76 
Baptized Membership ~------------ 12,577 
Christian Constituency ~--__------- 42,306 
Churches or Groups -_---.----_---- 698 
Total Baptized 1932-33_....._.___-- 1,856 
Sunday-school Students -_--.--_--- 40,371 
ND ata tinbalte dicrmbvinasedelaws 133 
ee ae a ae ee 7,813 
Hospitals and Dispensaries co dundperacaids 9 
TR AR pire ee ee 38,350 
Native Contributions ~...._.-.__-_- $62,167 


No one who has even the slightest acquaintance 


* with the Orient can but marvel at what has been ac- 


complished in so short a time, and no one whose in- 
terest in the Kingdom of God is still alive can be un- 
moved at these great proofs that the Church of the 
Living God is today marching through Korea, “terrible 
as an army with banners.” 


PRESENT ENCOURAGEMENTS 

The best of this story is that it is not a fireside 
reminiscence of departed glories, but there is today a 
vigorous, aggressive, confident Church deeply rooted in 
the soil of Korean life. The Korean has proven him- 
self not only a pious, but a capable Christian. He 
is proud of his Church and boldly attacks the multi- 
plied problems and limitations of his life with the 
principles of Jesus. Here in Southern Korea the tide 
that threatened once to swing towards communism 
seems to have subsided, leaving only the wreckage of 
a few misguided youths to mark its high-water mark. 
Every door of society is open to the Gospel herald, 
and at no time in the history of our work has it been 
any easier to preach than right now. 

The Church has made great advances along the line 
of Young People’s and Woman’s Work. There is to- 
day a finely functioning Woman’s Auxiliary that is 
yielding rich fruit in the increased usefulness of the 
Christian women. There are today many capable lead- 
ers who have been raised in the Church who are help- 
ing to carry the burden that grows ever heavier and 
would be intolerable were it not for these loyal and 
skilled workmen called out from the ranks. 

Our schools are on the crest of a great wave of popu- 
larity, despite the fact, or because of the fact, that 
against heavy pressure we have maintained their open 
and avowed Christian character and have refused to 
make the religious side of the schools secondary or at 
best semi-important. 

Our hospitals have won their way into the con- 
fidence of the masses so that today, not only the poor, 
who cannot go elsewhere, but the better-class people 
are patronizing them, which has not only added to 
their income but has also widened the sphere of their 
Christian influence into the upper strata of society, 
where it has often been hard in the past to find an 
entrance. 

We, in Korea, are not boasting when we say the 
Southern Presbyterian Church can take pride in her 
work in this land and thank God for His blessing 
upon it. 
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THE UNCERTAIN FUTURE 

It would seem that with so much to encourage in 
the present, the future would hold no fear and that 
we need not be alarmed over the disquieting symptoms 
of future disaster already appearing; but we must not 
close our eyes to the fact that we are today deliber- 
ately launched on a plan that, humanly speaking, can 
only bring widespread wreckage to our Korean work 
within a very few years. 

No machine can run along on its own momentum, 
and yet that seems to be the plan we have for the 
future. It is a glorious thought that we are workmen 
together with God, but I fail to find His promise to 
pay the running expenses of the partnership. 

For forty-two years we have been building up a 
great work. We have tried to make it symmetrical and 
we have tried to enlist in it the hearty support of our 
Korean friends. We have not planted a western or- 
ganization in this land but have tried to help the 
Koreans build up their Church of Christ in Korea. 

The day for wider expansion and also for perfect- 
ing and consolidating that already done is here. We 
did not set the time but God has, and all we can do 
or dare is to follow the leading of His Spirit. That 
is our future and we do not draw back from its re- 
sponsibilities and demands. Yet how about the sup- 
porting Church? 

Two sentences give the answer: (a) A budget cut 
on the whole around 60 per cent and, (b) the reiterated 
dictum, no reinforcements. The young vigorous work- 
ers who planned and brought this enterprise to its pres- 
ent state of development are almost all of them old 
now, as missionaries go. A challenging and exacting 
future opens before them, but they have to face it 
knowing there are no Elishas to catch up falling cloaks, 
and not enough money to hold the work together even 
as it is today. 

A doctor with a scale of pinatbon in a great hospital 
that would stagger three men in America, looks for- 
ward to enlarging his sphere of service for Christ among 
a people just now alive to the value of real medical 
skill, and all he has is a failing body and a tiny 
pittance a month to make his dream come true. 

An eager educationalist looks over her packed school 
and realizes that the hope of the Korea of tomorrow 
lies in reaching her countless children today. Never 
have schools had such an opportunity, yet budgets are 
cut until only the loyalty of Christian teachers keeps 
them by the schools, and pupils, who cannot afford two 
meals a day, must pay what is to them heavy fees in 
order that the schools may run. Yet each day the 
principal, beginning to wilt under the grind of years, 
must tackle the running of a modern school on less 
than half of the money she actually needs. 

The evangelist goes through the country and dreams 
of the time when the innumerable Korean villages can 
have a fair chance to learn about Jesus, but he does 
not fail to rejoice over the few groups already formed. 
How he wishes he could multiply himself to the point 
where he could constantly be opening new work as 
well as superintending that already begun. ‘Twenty 
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years of staying in little dark rooms and the multiplied 
demands of church members and native helpers take 
heavy toll-from his physical and nerve strength, but 
he builds bravely for the future, wondering the while 
who will carry on when he drops out. 

I do not believe the past, glorious as it has been, 
can foreshadow the great future of our Korean Church. 
It enflames one’s zeal even to dream about it. But 
sometimes we wonder why strain to be away when our 
financial diet is calculated on the basis of barely main- 
taining our life and makes no provision for even a 
mild form of exercise. Why spring into battle when 
each one who drops out leaves a gaping hole in the 


ranks that those who are left cannot fill, and no re- 
serves are moving up to refill the lines? 

The Home Church has been taking stock and de- 
ciding her attitude towards her foreign mission work. 
We do not send in a pathetic appeal for 1elief and 
rest, nor with the old gladiators do we cry, “We who 
are about to die, salute you!’”’ All we ask is that you 
let us stay by this great task of assisting in winning a 
nation for Christ, and that you give us just an honest 
financial ration for our activities. Last, but not least, 
keep our ranks filled so that we can go forward into 
the future. Age with the enthusiasm of the ageless- 
ness of Christ’s indwelling Spirit, and Youth with the 
wisdom that cometh down from above. 





A Name and a Number with a Meaning 


By WILLIAM 


IM SOON NAM, 31 years of age, Hospital Num- 
K ber 20,213 and Dispensary Number 70,175 has 

just left our hospital for her home after recov- 
ery from an abdominal operation. I know that name 
and numbers mean little to you, but as I watched her 
leaving a little while ago the thought came to me how 
she embodied all that we are striving to accomplish, 
and how her case exemplifies fully the aims of medi- 
cal missionaries the world over. Let me tell you a 
little about this patient. 

For years she had noticed a gradually enlarging ab- 
dominal growth, which as it enlarged in size caused 
her increasing discomfort and pain. Her friends and 
neighbors assured her of its incurability, and prophesied 
for her a very gloomy future and certainly an early 
grave. She had just about reconciled herself to their 
predictions when she got word about the “Jesus Hos- 
pital at Kunsan.” ‘There had been some other women 
in a nearby village with apparently similar conditions 
who, after a brief sojourn in our hospital, had been re- 
turned to their homes well and strong. At first she 
distrusted these rumors, but finally got word directly 
from one who had been cured. That served to bring 
her to a decision, and forthwith she came in the clinic 
for examination. She submitted to operation under 
ether anesthesia, and the tumor was entirely removed, 
and found to weigh eighteen pounds. Fortunately it 
was not cancer, so we felt we could reasonably assure 


Kom Hollister, M. D., is a medical missionary at Kunsan, 
orea, 
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her of the permanance of her cure. After two weeks 
stay in the hospital the incision was all healed and 
she left for home, well, strong and happy. 

On coming to us she knew nothing of the saving 
power and comfort in Christ Jesus, and was in fact 
a spirit worshiper and sacrificed to idols, and knew 
nothing at all of a loving Heavenly Father. During 
her convalescence she received the Good News, and 
demonstrated an interest in Christianity, as she felt 
it had done so much for her, personally. Finally, af- 
ter understanding it, she accepted Christ as her Saviour * 
whole-heartedly and happily, and banished all fear 
from her mind and heart regarding evil spirits. She 
knows now of that Saviour, whom to know aright is 
Life Eternal. 


I wish each of you could have seen her radiant face 
and heard her answer in the affirmative clearly and 
unmistakably as I asked her the two important ques- 
tions—‘Are you entirely well?” and “Have you de 
cided to accept Christ as your Saviour?” If yo 
could not have understood her words you would n 
have mistaken the meaning in her eyes, as she showed 
by her beaming countenance that she was well and 
strong and that she was a Christian. How happy it 
made me to know that I had had an active part in 
this restoration from unbelief and physical suffering 
to a sound Christian faith and a well body. Does it 
not embody and typify all that medical missions stand 
for? Does it not prove that God is working here? 





Death of Mrs. W. A. McIlwaine 


It is with deepest sorrow that we announce the death 
on October 22, 1935, in Grensboro, N. C., of Mrs. Bess 
Blakeney McIlwaine (Mrs. W. A.) of our Japan Mis- 
sion. Mrs. McIlwaine had been in failing health for 


some months, and her death was not unexpected. We 
extend our heartfelt sympathy to the sorrowing family 
and friends and to the Japan Mission. 











) N CHINA, the communist movement has been de- 
scribed as a protest against the exploitation of the 
| people by the politicians. Marshal Chiang Kai- 
| shek, military chieftain of the nationalist forces, frankly 
conceded that abuses were grave, and even in recent 
months has descended upon local satraps in isolated 
provinces and required prompt reformation. 

Can Chinese society be reorganized without vio- 
lence? Is it possible to head off communist devasta- 
tion at the price of letting things go, avoiding class 
warfare by timely reforms or correcting its effects in 
areas already plundered? 

Christian forces in China have had opportunity to 
answer such questions in the past few years, when 
given the opportunity to rebuild a social order in areas 
that the nationalist troops had occupied and from which 
communist rulers withdrew. 

An appeal was made to the Christian colleges of 
China and to their graduates to do what they could 
to save lives and provide technical help in reconstruc- 
tion. 

Says George W. Shepherd, who became executive 
secretary of the Kiangsu Christian Rural Service 
Union: 

“We asked for men and women trained in rural 





Christian Leaders Rebuild after 
Communist Rule Destroyed 


health, agricultural, codperative trading, village indus- 
tries, political science, religious training, rural educa- 
tion and the entire field of women and children and 
the home. We offered trained men and women nothing 
but a living allowance of ten dollars a month. 

‘Nevertheless, the rural service union received many 
more volunteers than it could use. 

“These Chinese men and women, trained to earn 
salaries in the centers of population, turned their backs 
on ease, city attractions, safety. ‘They have gone to 
live and serve in the villages, working side by side with 
the humblest toilers, in order that the people of China 
may have peace, security, better homes, new ways of 
living. 

‘‘Asking only for one-roomed shelter and two or three 
pieces of furniture, these fine graduates of the eleven 
Christian colleges and universities of China are work- 
ing in isolated settlements to help the people to raise 
their level of living.” 

In few lands have Christian young persons been 
more strongly challenged to devote themselves unself- 
ishly to the common welfare. 

In no country could the response be more hearty and 
more resultful than from the trained youth of the Chris- 
tian colleges and universities of China. 





A Sunday School Evangelizes 


By LOIS 


NE of the high spots of our school life last year 
was the Sunday school. The attendance was 
almost perfect, the interest seemed genuine and 

the spirit fine. 

The offerings amounted to ten dollars from Septem- 
ber to Christmas, this was given in the White Gift 
. Service to the poor and suffering. From Christmas un- 
ytil the close of school there was another ten dollars 
in offerings. On our last Sunday, we were discussing 
how to use this money, when one little fellow said, 
“Let’s use it to preach the gospel in a new place.” 
This suggestion met the approval of all, so we ap- 
pointed a committee to get in touch with a preacher, 
and to find a suitable place. 

We found that a young student from the Tenghsien 
Seminary would come down for two months if we would 
pay his board, which was five dollars a month. That 








*Miss Lois Young is stationed at Suchowfu, China. 
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exactly suited our pocketbook, so we invited him to 
come. We investigated a place, Swan-Ko, about ten 
miles from Suchowfu, that was eager to hear the Good 
News. A short time before this they had written to 
one of the city pastors, inviting him to come to their 
village to preach. It seems that a man from the 
village had been in the hospital and had been greatly 
impressed with what he heard from the hospital evan- 
gelist, and he had gotten his village interested in hear- 
ing the message. More than one hundred families had 
signed their names as inquirers. This seemed an ideal 
place, so we decided on Swan-Ko. 

Don’t you envy this young man the privilege of 
bringing the Bread of Life to these hungry people? 
I am so glad that all of our pupils have a little part 
in it. I hope this is the beginning of great things along 
this line. 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 





Receipts—April 1, 1934—November 1, 1934................ $220,088.26 
Receipts—April 1, 1935—November 1, 1935................ 210,313.89 
Decrease for seven months ................. :-wtlnttealea $ 9,774.37 
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Notes and 


HE following interesting answers to some ques- 

tions regarding native Brazilian Christians and 

missionaries come from Rev. A. L. Davis, Var- 
ginha, Brazil: 

Do the Brazilian Christians appreciate their oppor- 
tunities as possessors of the true gospel and are they 
willing to make any sacrifice for the Cause? For most 
of them the very fact that they have had the courage 
to renounce Romanism and face the inevitable criticism 
and persecution that follows is a sufficient answer. 


GIVING 

On my last evangelistic trip there was placed in my 
hands a very unusual gourd. It was very much heavier 
than dry gourds usually are. It had a slot cut in the 
upper part. Its owner, a young woman, mother of 
several small children, is interested in the gospel and 
in the building of a chapel in her town. She conceived 
the idea of a mite box and arranged this gourd in 
which to put her smal] offerings and thcse she could 
get from her friends. The contents of the gourd 
amounted to several dollars and were turned over to 
the treasurer of the building committee. 


WorKING 

A brother of the woman mentioned in the above 
story—a young man about twenty years of age—like- 
wise proved his genuine interest in the gospel. I had 
gone on a mule in the afternoon out to a farm two 
miles distant to preach at night. To my surprise and 
delight, at the beginning of the service I saw my young 
friend from town enter. After getting off from his 
work he had walked out alone to attend the service. 
One of his sisters, who is opposed to the gospel, tried 
to dissuade him, telling him she thought he was a fool 
to take that long walk alone, but he paid no attention 
to her. 

je ot 

In another town where the work is very weak and 
where there is no Sunday school, lives a man who made 
profession of faith last year. He told me, not with a 
self-righteous air, that he often attends Sunday school 
in Lambary, twelve miles distant, going on the train 
in the very early morning and returning on foot in the 
afternoon. There is a train that he could return on, 
but he is very poor, and to save carfare walks the 
twelve miles back home. 


ENDURING 

Are missionaries still persecuted in Brazil and do 
they meet with much opposition from the priests? Per- 
secution is not open and above-board but it continues 
as the following incidents prove: 

Here in Varginha a baker, who furnished a part of 
the bread to a school run by the priests, attended a 
few services at our church. One of his business rivals 
reported this to the head priest, and our friend, the 
baker, was immediately notified that his bread would 
no longer be accepted. 

e's 

The State Hospital here in Varginha has as nurses 

Sisters of Charity. The mother of one of the pupils 


73 


Person als 


in our school needed an operation and was not able 
to pav the fee. The Sister Superior gave her the treat- 
ment, that is. arranged for it, but on condition that she 
take her daughter out of our school and send her to 
the Catholic school. 

There’s no easy sailing in the work here. Everything 
possible is done to hinder the progress of the work. 
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The friends of Dr. Alva Hardie, of Uberlandia, E. 
de Minas, Brazil, will be interested in this picture. of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Uberlandia, of which 
Dr. Hardie is pastor. The Church was dedicated 
September 7, 1935. It has eight Sunday-schoel rooms 
at the back, and cost only $1,650. This is the four- 
teenth church building that Dr. Hardie has erected in 
his thirty-five years’ service in Brazil. 


A New CHuRCH ORGANIZED 

Mr. Davis also writes of the organization of a new 
church in the Varginha evangelistic field. He savs: 

On April 14 a committee representing the South 
Minas Presbytery met the Mission’s evangelist in Lam- 
bary to help in the organization of the local church. 
Four days previous tc this date, the moderator of the 
presbytery, at the invitation of the evangelist, went to 
Lambary and conducted a series of meetings, directing 
his messages at night to the unconverted and in the 
mornings instructing the members of the church as to 
the organization and government of the Presbyterian 
Church. The election of the officers, nine in number, 
five elders and four deacons—was effected with due 
order and solemnity at a mid-day service on the 14. 
At the evening service of the same day they were in- 
stalled in the presence of a crowded house. The 
solemnity of the installation service deeply impressed 
all who were present. 
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The total membership of the church is 135. There 
is a large catechumen class. 

The debt on the church building has almost been 
paid. The congregation has a good lot at the side of 
the church on which it intends to build a manse in 
the near future. This church gives promise of becom- 
ing self-supporting within a very few years. 

Lambary, formerly known as Aguas Virtuosas, is 
famed for its excellent mineral waters and is a much 
frequented health resort. It is twelve hours by rail 
from Rio de Janeiro 


From the Tsing-Kiang-Pu Station Activities the fol- 
lowing “sidelights” on the medical work are taken: 
“Patients representing all of the provinces of China 
except two were treated during the year.” 

“Several times during the year a wounded bandit was 
discovered among the patients. Probably others were 
cured and left still maintaining their incognito.” 

“The hospital caters primarily to the ordinary run 
of people but our patients included four magistrates 
and members of their families (a magistrate governs 
more people than many state governors in America), 
while we also cared for famine refugees and beggars.” 

Rev. B. C. Patterson, of Tenghsien, Shantung, China, 
writes: “Christianity is winning its rightful place in 
the eyes of the nation. Near Weihsien, bandits had 
terrorized the country and orders had been given to 
burn every village in a certain area and slay all the 
pople, as being alike guilty. Christians from two towns 
waited on the officers and asked them to spare the 
innocent, ‘for you know we are not bandits.’ The offi- 
cers replied, ‘Well, gather Christians in your house and 
put up the Red Cross sign.’ They obeyed and there 
were ten in each town gathered into two houses. The 
officer came and for their sakes spared the two towns. 
The Christians said their Sodoms had the ten righteous 
in each place and were saved.” 








A unique experience of God’s signal protection is 
given us by Rev. A. A. Talbot, of Tsing-Kiang-pu, 
China. Mr. Talbot says: “At one of our churches a 
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secret society broke out in opposition to the Govern- 
ment scheme of public works. After several skirmishes 
with the Government troops they fled and were scat- 
tered. In this section lived a hundred Christians. The 
soldiers in pursuing the offenders killed many people 
and burned many houses. But whenever they came to 
a home with Bible pictures on the walls, they passed by 
as the Destroying Angel of old and left the homes of 
the Christians untouched and their families unharmed! 
It is reported that they reasoned that the Christians 
would not oppose the Government.” 








Christ is the only way. Rev. L. C. M. Smythe, of 
Nagoya, Japan, writes: “Nationalism is rampant, and 
where it will lead no one knows, but there is something 
that only Christ can give, and thinking men who come 
in touch with Him realize it. A high-school student 
who had been attending the services of a small group 
in Nagoya recently, surprised me by asking for bap- 
tism. He said that he had been attending an officially 
sponsored devotional conference but that there was 
something lacking for him in the whole affair, and 
he wanted to turn to Christ. He is a student in a 
Christian boys’ school.” 


In writing of the position of women in Africa, which 
is not an exalted one, and of the lack of care by the 
husband, even one who cares, Mrs. Cousar, of Lu- 
bondai, gives the following incident: “Last night a 
woman was brought in seriously ill with pneumonia. 
Her husband had been trying for three days to get 
her consent—and no doubt the consent of the old wives 
of the village who carry all the superstitions around 
with them—to come to the hospital. At last she came 
in—in the very chilliest part of the night, with no 
blanket or covering around her. Her husband is a 
workman here, drawing a salary every month that 
would enable him to buy a blanket for her if he wanted, 
but the idea of buying a blanket for j:s¢ a woman has 
never entered the back of his head. Yet this is a 
husband who really seems to care for his wife.” 





Hidden Treasure 


What is our supreme duty and privilege as followers 
of Christ? 

What is the testimony of a native African Christian 
regarding the “Palaver of God’’? 

What revenge did the African take for the murder of 
his wife? 

Is the native African truly happy in his religion? 

Contrast some of the things Miss Tate found on land- 
ing in Korea with today’s conditions. 

What kind of people are the Bakete? 

What “miracle” did Mrs. Stegall find on a visit to a 
village among the Bakete? 

What did the woman say to Mrs. Stegall when they 
finished the catechism test? 

What are some of the past victories in our Korea field? 

What of the future of the work in Korea? 


What did the Sunday school in Suchowfu, China, do 
with their offering? 

What is the reputation of the Gammon Institute? 
What are some of the worth-while things some of the 
graduates of Gammon Institute are doing? 
What were the two questions Kim Soon Nam answered 

in the affirmative? 

Do the Brazilians make anv sacrifice for the Cause of 
Christ ? 

On what condition did the Mother Superior in a Hos- 
pital in Varginha arrange for a needed operation 
on a woman too poor to pay the price? 

How many church buildings has Mr. Hardie erected 
in his thirty-five years of service in Brazil? 

What kept the officers from burning two towns in 
China? 
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Happy Birthday to You! 


February 1—Miss Lena Fontaine, Korea. 
February 2—Rev. W. F. Bull, Korea. 
February 3—Mrs. Langdon M. Henderlite, Brazil. 
February 3—Mrs. J. C. Crane, Korea. 
February 3—Rev. Edward E. Lane, Brazil. 
February 3—Rev. H. L. Ross, Mexico. 
February 3—Mrs. J. I. Paisley, Korea. 
February. 4—Mrs. A. R. Craig, China. 
February 4—Dr. J. T. Smith, Africa. 
February 5—Miss Ida M. Black, Africa. 
February 6—Mrs. Wm. Hollister, Korea. 
February 7—Rev. L. C. M. Smythe, Japan. 
February 7—Mr. M. L. Swinehart, Korea. 
February 8—Rev. William A. Linton, Korea. 
February 8—Mrs. J. B. Woods, China. 
February 8—Mrs. Felix B. Welton, China. 
February 9—Miss Lillian Austin, Korea. 
February 9—Mrs. Louis C. Brand, Korea. 
February 9—Rev. W. H. Hudson, China. 
February 9—Mrs. H. H. Munroe, Japan. 
February 9—Mrs. Henry M. Woods, China (Re- 
tired), in U. S., address 5 S. Ox- 
ford Ave., Ventnor, N. J. 
February 10—Miss Susanne Colton, Korea. 
February 10—Rev. L. I. Moffett, China. 
February 12—Mrs. L. T. Newland, Korea. 
February 13—Rev. J. R. Woodson, Brazil. 
February 14—Miss Sadie. Buckland, Korea. 
February 14—Dr. J. McL. Rogers, Korea. 
February. 14—Rev. H. M. Washburn, Africa. 
February 15—Dr. Felix B. Welton, China. 


February 16—Miss Lucy Grier, China. 

February 17—Mrs. H. S. Allyn, Brazil. (Retired). 
Address care of Lyman Allen, 
Agencia do Pan Air Ave. Rio 
Branka, Rio Janeiro, Brazil. 

February 18—Mrs. W. H. Hudson, China, in U. S. 
Address, Columbia Bible College, 
Columbia, S. C. 

February 20—Mrs. S. M. Erickson, Japan. 

February 21—Mrs. E. H. Hamilton, China. 

February 21—Rev. L. O. McCutchen, Korea. 

February 21—Mrs. M. P. Young, China. 

February 23——Mrs. Lloyd K. Boggs, Korea. 

February 24—Mrs. A. H. Miller, Africa. 

February 25—Miss Mary Lee Sloan, China. 

February 25—Rev. J. C. Crane, Korea. 

February 25—Rev. F. W. Price, China. 

February 26—Rev. A. L. Davis, Brazil. 

February 26—Rev. C. H. Smith, China. 

February 28—Miss Virginia Allen, Africa. 

February 28—Dr. Wm. Hollister, Korea. 

February 28—Mrs. Vernon A. Crawford, Japan. 

Nore:—A birthday card with signature only and 

unsealed, bearing a 1% cent stamp, may be mailed to 

any of the above, to the address which appears in the 

back of every other issue of this magazine. Star be- 

fore missionary’s name indicates ‘on furlough.” The 

home address will be supplied by the Educational De- 

partment, Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee, on request. 

If cards are sealed, regular first-class postage must be 

paid—5 cents to Africa, China, Japan and Korea; 3 cents 

to Mexico and Brazil, 





Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


ARRIVALS 
Africa—Rev. and Mrs. H. M. Washburn. 


DEPARTURES 
Brazil—Rev. and Mrs. L. M. Henderlite. 
Africa—Miss Caroline Miller. Miss Miller will stop 
in Brussels for six months to study French. 


NEW MISSIONARY - 
Mrs. J. B. Woods, Jr., née Elizabeth Blain, new 
missionary to China. Mrs. Woods is the daughter of 
Mrs. J. M. Blain and the late Rev. J. Mercer Blain 
of our China Mission and was born in Kashing, 
China. After finishing high school at the Shanghai 
American School and a term at the University of 
Lausanne, she received her A. B. degree from Randolph- 
Macon College. She was married to Dr. J. B. Woods, 
Jr., of Chinkiang, China, June 20, 1935, and was ap- 
pointed on the field. Mrs. Woods expects to do edu- 
cational and social work in Chinkiang. 
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Mrs. J. B. Woods, Jr. 
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Home Mission Salute 
to 
Guerrant Presbytery 


Dedicated to Those Who Work and to Those Who Give 


The Executive Committee of Home Missions takes pleasure in dedicating this section of 
the Presbyterian Survey to the Presbytery of Guerrant, within whose bounds lies the moun- 
tain work for which the Assembly’s Committee is solely responsible. 

Located in the heart of the Cumberland Mountains, this presbytery comprises that part of 
the Soul-Winners Society that was turned over to our Assembly in 1911 by Dr. E. O. Guerrant, 
its founder and presiding genius. Very happily this presbytery bears his name, for he was the 
man who awoke the Southern Presbyterian Church to the need of the mountains and who laid 
the foundation for our subsequent work in the Highlands. 

Fourteen counties in eastern Kentucky constitute the field. Sixteen churches, thirty-eight 
Sunday schools, sixteen unorganized preaching points, three schools and one hospital constitute 
the organization. Seven pastors, one superintendent, twenty-three teachers and four matrons, 
one physician, two nurses, and sixteen other workers, together with 1,600 church members con- 
stitute the force at work. The evangelistic outreach is seen in the fact that for every organized 
church there is an unorganized outpost, and that there are more than twice as many Sunday 
schools as there are churches. , 

This challenging and encouraging work deserves the thoughtful consideration, the prayer- 
ful remembrance, the loyal and generous support of every member of our Church. 

We are indebted to Rev. E. V. Tadlock, D. D., for assembling the material in this issue. To 
him and to each of those who contributed articles, we express our thanks. 

The Executive Committee and the Home Mission forces of the General Assembly salute the 
work and workers of Guerrant Presbytery and pray God’s richest blessings upon the labor of 
» their hands. 














Outlook in Guerrant Presbytery 


By E. V. TADLOCK* 





courage. The outlook within its bounds is the 

most hopeful in its history. Evidences of real 
progress abound. Its institutions and fields are more 
competently and completely manned and organized 
than ever before. The skepticism and prejudice of 
pioneer days have largely disappeared in many sections 
and the people are more appreciative and responsive. 
The Presbyterian consciousness grows, and with it the 
sense of responsibility for the maintenance of their own 
work and to the Church at large. 


Peteceny Presbytery thanks God and takes 


*Rev. E. V. Tadlock, D. D., is Superintendent of Mountain Work, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 


The writer recently visited and preached in the 
Whitesburg Church in the absence of the pastor, Rev. 
O. V. Caudill, who with his family was on vacation. 
But the church was not on vacation. He found a 
membership campaign on in the Men’s Bible class, 
with about sixty present. The Sunday before seventy- 
two were present. This class is unusual in several 
respects. It was organized by officers of the church 
and meets down town. It has a president and com- 
mittee that direct its activities, but no regular teacher. 
Outstanding men of the community and from that sec- 
tion are invited to render this service, contributing 
variety and interest. For sometime it was the only 
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men’s class in the town, and attendance often exceeded 
one hundred. One of the largest services this class 
has rendered was the impetus given to the two other 
churches in the town to organize their men into classes 
so that the town now has three vigorously functioning 
Men’s Bible classes. 





Cumberland Valley Chapel, Rev. O. V. Caudill, Pastor 


On the same Sunday, under the leadership of a young 
elder, the Young People’s organization of the Cum- 
berland Valley field, which is an outpost of the Whites- 
burg Church, some twelve miles away where a beautiful 
stone chapel has been erected, organized a young peo- 
ple’s society at Daniel, the latest outpost of the Whites- 


burg Church, located six miles in the opposite direction 
from Whitesburg. Daniel is a fine community, about 


a mile and a half off the main highway. The Sunday 
school has an attendance of about sixty, and a resident 
of the community has deeded a log building to the 
Whitesburg Church for church uses. It is intended 
later on to provide more adequate equipment by build- 
ing to the log structure. The county is building a 
road out to the community and church. A rather 
unique plan is followed in the Whitesburg field. 
Churches will not be organized at any of the outposts, 
but as members are received they are enrolled in the 
Whitesburg Church, and as material develops, indi- 
viduals in the outposts will be elected to the elder- 
ship and diaconate of the Whitesburg Church, so that 
there will be one church organization with three places 
of worship. 

The writer also found construction in progress on 
the beautiful Stone Church in Whitesburg. The walls 
are complete, the concrete floors in the basement are 
laid, the brick partitions in the basement are going 
up, scaffolding for the roof is under construction, and 
the lumber for roofing and finishing are on the grounds. 
The church has followed the policy of avoiding debt. 
Construction has been going on for several years as 
lunds accumulated. The church has adopted the Bel- 
mont Plan, and its self-sacrificing determination to 
have a building adequate to its growing needs and 
creditable to Presbyterianism is above praise. If there 
is such a thing, Mr. Caudill is an ideal home mis- 
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sionary, and is doing a monumental work in a field 
of limitless possibilities. 

The Blackey field, under its beloved and tireless 
pastor, Rev. H. L. Cockerham, and his equally be- 
loved and competent wife, continues its varied activi- 
ties with increasing fruitfulness. Here three organi- 
zations for boys, for young men, and for men meet for 
their devotional and recreational programs in the 
recreation room of the church. Here is also a strong 
men’s class. The young people’s groups and the auxil- 
iary, with its several circles, function vigorously. Mr. 
Cockerham continues his program of weekly chapel ex- 
ercises in seven or eight of the surrounding schools. 

The religious activities of Stuart Robinson School, 
one mile from Blackey, link up with and are accounted 
a part of the program of Blackey field. The school 
has its large Sunday school, attended by the people 
of the community. It has also its junior and senior 
young people’s groups, and preaching services every 
Sunday night, led by Mr. Cockerham, Superintendent 
W. L. Cooper, and Mr. R. D. Russell, a Seminary 
graduate who is also a member of the faculty. The 
School also has its three outpost Sunday schools, Car- 
bon Glow, a large mining camp, Sycamore and Doty, 
which are rural communities. These Sunday schools 
meet in school buildings and are manned by members 
of the Stuart Robinson faculty, codperating with the 
teachers of the schools, who are usually Stuart Robin- 
son graduates. Through an arrangement between Su- 
perintendent Cooper and the Home Mission Committee 
of the presbytery, Rev. Mr. Russell has been released 
by the former and salaried by the latter for a part 
of his time to preach for and pastor the communities 
where these Sunday schools are located. This is a re- 
cent arrangement and is meeting with most encourag- 
ing response. 

An interesting feature and one worthy of note is that 
the Sunday-school activities of the Blackey field lie 
along the highway from Blackey to where it connects 
with the main highway to Whitesburg. The Daniel 
field is about midway between the farthest Blackey 
outpost and Whitesburg, so that the fields link up. 
From Blackey to Cumberland Valley, a distance of 
thirty miles, the two fields have eight Sunday schools. 
In other directions an unlimited number could be or- 
ganized in communities that are without Christian 
privileges, were it physically possible to man them. 

On the main highway, about twenty-five miles from 
the last Stuart Robinson outpost, is the strong Hazard 
Church, under the fine leadership of the Rev. William 
Norman Cook. Until twelve years ago, this was a 
mission church supported by the Executive Committee 
of Home Missions, but now it is one of the strong 
churches of the Synod of Kentucky. A former pastor 
says it is the best church in the General Assembly. 
During the depression, when every bank in Hazard 
broke, it paid off a considerable indebtedness, main- 
tained its pastor’s salary, installed a pipe organ, and 
continued its liberal support to benevolences. Believe 
it or not! This church has its outpost Sunday school, 
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and its pastor and strong lay-leadership are a tower 
of strength to the work of the presbytery. 

Several months ago the writer and Mr. Cook, in re- 
sponse to an urgent appeal, drove out to the old Chavies 
Church in Perry County. This was among the first 
churches built by Dr. E. O. Guerrant in the mountains 
of Kentucky. At one time it is said to have had a 
large membership, but for some reason, probably its 
extreme isolation, the field had been abandoned before 
the work of the Society of Soul Winners was turned 
over to the Executive Committee. We found one of 
the most favorably conditioned communities we had 
seen in the mountains of Kentucky. The valley was 
extensive, fertile, and well farmed. The dwellings were 
unusually large, well built and kept. The location of 
the church, on a wooded and grassy knoll, was idyllic. 
Though badly out of repair, honest materials and fine 
craftsmanship had composed it. The walls and founda- 
tion were sound, while its lines and proportions were 
architecturally admirable. In every way a striking 
structure, beautifully located; from the highway it pre- 
sented a beautiful picture. Adjacent to it was the 
largest and best-kept cemetery we had seen in the rural 
mountains. ‘There were many marble grave stones. 
The whole spoke eloquently of a former high pride 
and competency, and one was depressed that a work 
so well begun in such a field should have been aban- 
doned. 

Our invitation to visit the field came from Rev. J. 
A. Thompson and a young man of the community. 
Mr. Thompson, many years ago, was pastor of the 
Hazard Church. Frail health took him from the active 
work of the ministry. For several years he has been 
living in the Chavies community and preaching as 
his strength permits. His faithful efforts are bearing 
fruit. We found a Sunday school functioning under 
the leadership of a local man, and a desire for the 
restoration of the church and work. 

The young man who joined Mr. Thompson in the 
invitation is a graduate of Maryville College, and a 
second-year medical student. He has had much ex- 
perience in Christian work and says that his ambition 
is to return to the mountains as a Christian doctor, and 
build a church. Mr. Cook, who had an engagement 
to address a C. C. C. camp, took him along and had 
him make the address. Mr. Cook said that he cer- 
tainly knew how to talk to men. 

We had dinner in the home of the young man, where 
we found a dear, little widowed mother and very at- 
tractive sons and daughters; two of the latter teaching 
in the Sunday school. The mother seemed greatly 
pleased to have us, and said that her home had always 
been headquarters for Presbyterian ministers—among 
them Dr. E. O. Guerrant. The girls want to go to 
Highland. 

The outcome of the visit was that the group there 
offered to see that labor and certain materials were 
supplied if Presbytery’s Home Mission Committee 
would pay for paint, windows, and nails. The work 
has been completed at a cost of $55.00 to the Com- 
mittee. 


December, 1935 











Mrs. Patsy B. Turner en route to Sunday School 


It is hoped that some way will be found to integrate 
this field into the work of the presbytery. 

In the Levi field in Owsley County, where Rev. W. 
L. Merrin labors, several officers have been. installed 
and are providing a much needed and heretofore Jack- 
ing leadership. The manse and church building will 
be repaired. 

The church at Jackson, under the pastorate of Rev. 
J. M. Bemiss, has a fine zeal and optimism. This is 
the first time in many years that the church has had a 
full-time pastor. Heretofore, the presidents of Lees 
College have served as pastor. The dual role was be- 
yond the physical capacity of one man to do justice to. 
Mr. Bemiss is proving a pastor of rare heart and in- 
dustry, with the result that the congregation is build- 
ing up in attendance and activities. He is greatly liked 
and appreciated by the entire community. Mr. Bemiss 
is also serving the Quicksand Church, in a community 
where the Eastern Kentucky Experiment Station and 
one of the County High Schools are located. Certain 
long-standing embarrassing factors in some of the ad- 
jacent fields have been eliminated, making possible the 
resumption of this work. 

In the Highland field, the Rev. Cary R. Blain car- 
ries on with his characteristic fidelity and efficiency. 
The Highland Church has three outlying Sunday 
schools, and other groups with which it is affiliated. 
During the depression, several fields have had no pas- 
tors, and Dr. Blain has endeavored to extend his min- 
istries to these as time and strength would permit. Re- 
cently the Highland Church had a fine season of re- 
vival, the Rev. H. L. Cockerham doing the preaching. 

It is a source of real satisfaction to announce that 
the Rev. R. W. Simonton, M. D., is in the Highland 
field in the dual capacity of physician in charge of the 
hospital and preacher. Dr. Simonton will pastor sev- 
eral of the Breathitt County groups which have been 
pastorless for several years. It is a great comfort and 
reassurance to have him in the work. He will be in- 
troduced to the Church in another article. 

After an absence of several years, Miss Velma M. 
Van Atta has returned to Shoulder Blade and Old 
Buck. In a field that has presented peculiar difficul- 
ties, Miss Van Atta is doing a splendid work. Her 
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methods with and her hold upon the affection of the 
young people would be a story in itself. 

At Haddix Fork, Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Salyer con- 
tinue their faithful service. It is hoped that Dr. 
Simonton can give to this field the preaching it so 
serely needs. . 

Mrs. Patsy Bratton Turner, known to many through- 
out the Church, carries on the Brooks Memorial 
Academy at Canoe, and the five Sunday schools of 
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this field. How she does it is a mystery to her friends. 
If the ministry and membership of our Church had 
her loving heart, faith, zeal and industry, the Southern 
Presbyterian Church would be the greatest. force in 
America. 

Guerrant Presbytery thanks God and takes hope, 
though the weight of financial difficulties rests heavily 
upon it, and deprivations and limitations have been 
many and still are. 





The Schools 


By A WORKER 


N THE past, the work of Guerrant Presbytery has 
| been largely built about its schools, the Highland 

Institution, Stuart Robinson School and the Brooks 
Memorial Academy, and these schools are still indi- 
spensable in its programs. In them very much of its 
leadership has been, and still is being trained. Though 
the public school system has had rapid growth, the 
high standards and distinctly Christian atmosphere and 
training of these schools produce a type of citizenship 
that serves as leaven for the entire lump, and gives to 
the Church a leadership that is invaluable. The 
schools, through the breadth of their programs, serve 
almost every aspect of student and community life. 
Today the writer was watching the Highland sawmill 
in operation when the man whose logs were being sawed 
said, “This school helps us folks out in a lot of ways. 
We can bring our logs here and have them sawed, and 
build our houses and barns and fences.” Payment is 
made in cash, or in lumber. This lumber is used for 
building barns, fences, repairs, and in the furniture 
factory. Here, too, the people bring their corn to be 
ground. Corn taken in toll supplies the boarding de- 
partment with cornmeal. Highland provides a large 
area, otherwise destitute, with the service of a physician, 
and a hospital where its injured and seriously ill can 
be cared for. On the school farms and in the dairies 
many students -earn their schooling, and learn. to put 
into practice the classroom theories of agriculture and 
animal husbandry. The farms also provide a demon- 


stration of agricultural methods and practices to the 
people. In the excellent Home-making Department, 
made possible by the Auxiliary Birthday Gift, home- 
makers are being trained. In the recreational and 
social activities of the schools, a social life is being 
developed. The health program of Stuart Robinson 
School, through its splendid nurse, Miss Virginia Bird, 
who works under the direction of a department of the 
State Board of Health, carries the most approved health 
methods into surrounding schools and communities. 
The music departments add tremendously to the cultural 
life and happiness of the section. The clothing sales 
departments enable the people to clothe themselves more 
adequately, besides contributing to the support of the 
schools. All of the schools have their outpost Sunday 
schools. Brooks Memorial Academy has five. 

Though the quality of the work and breadth of the 
programs have not been compromised, these schools are 
carrying on under increasing difficulties. The poverty 
of the people has greatly reduced their internal income. 
Many individuals and groups who formerly contributed 
have found it necessary to decrease or withdraw their 
support. New friends are not being found to take 
their places. The Executive Committee has found it 
necessary to reduce its support during successive years. 

Our schools must have the increasing interest and 
support of the Church if they are to carry on. I know 
of no place where money will produce greater returns 
in spiritual and human values. 





Spice Box 


What great Home Mission work is carried on 
within the bounds of Guerrant Presbytery? 
Who was Dr. E. O. Guerrant? 

What is the outlook in Guerrant Presbytery, 
Where are some of the mission churches and 
outpost fields in Guerrant Presbytery? 

Name three’ schools in Guerrant Presbytery. How 
do these schools serve the people in the com- 
munity ? 

Who is the ‘new Highland doctor? In what two 
capacities ‘is he able to serve the people on the 
‘campus and in the community? 

Why is it so very important to us as a nation 
that ‘we educate our mountain children? 


6. ‘Where is the Kentucky Mountain Young People’s 
Conference held? Who was the director and 
who were some of the leaders? 

Tell of some of the unusual features of the 
Kentucky Mountain Young People’s conference 
and also of the Candlelight Service. 

Where is Highland Institution located? Who is 
Superintendent of this school ? 

How does one usually travel when going to 
Highland? What kind of equipment do we 
find at Highland? What kind of library do 
they have? 

When and where was the first Negro Woman’s 
Conference held? 








| 
| 
| 
| 





Rev. R. W. Simonton, M. D. 





A Mountain Ambulance at Highland 


Our Highland Doctor 


By CARY R. BLAIN* 


EW members have ever joined the force at High- 
fF land Institution whose coming has been as gen- 

erally acclaimed as that of Rev. R. W. Simonton, 
M. D. Note the two titles. Our new doctor is a 
Southern Presbyterian preacher as well, and he comes 
to serve in both capacities. After he was with us for a 
month in April, many individuals on the campus and 
in the community said to me, “He’s the kind of doctor 
we ought to have here.” With the aid of the Home 
Mission Committee, we were able to persuade him to 
come, and he arrived with his family the first of August. 
His medical work began before he arrived, for while 
stuck in a mudhdle on Shoulder Blade he went to see 
a patient! Every day since, busy as he was, unpacking 
and getting settled, he has answered calls and seen 


*Rev. Cary R. Blain, D. D., is Superintendent of Highland In- 
stitution, Guerrant, Kentucky. 





patients in his office. After midnight recently, we 
were awakened by voices and the heavy tramping of 
feet—a good many feet—and found at the hospital 
door a dozen men with a patient suffering from gun- 
shot wounds They had brought him three miles on 
bed springs and their shoulders. He has gone home 
now, we hope a wiser, as well as a better man. School 
has opened, a hundred and forty children will soon 
be examined, and “shot”; this time by: the doctor, how- 
ever! Travel from the mouth of the Middle Fork of 
the Kentucky river up for thirty-five miles, reach out 
ten miles on either side, and in that territory of 700 
square miles you’ll find no doctor, except Dr. Simonton. 
He is needed and our people like him. Already they 
are looking to him and to us for the help they cannot 
find elsewhere. Dr. Simonton is supplying two Home 
Mission fields and will be a busy and useful man. 





Those Mountain Children 


By A WORKER 


N THE August issue of Country Gentleman appears 
| an article entitled, “Years of Grace,” by Dr. O. E. 

Baker and E. H: Taylor, which presents the prob- 
lems that the United States will face in a few years, 
due to the declining birth-rate. 

At the establishment of the nation, the average num- 
ber of children born to a mother was eight. Today it 
is less than three, and only about two in the cities. 
And the decline is progressive. Three children per 
family are necessary to maintain the present population. 
The implications of the situation, social, economic, and 
religious, are thought to be very grave. Especially is 
this true in the light of the class from which the birth 
recruits most largely come. In the cities the birth- 
rate is highest in the families of unskilled laborers, 
lower in the families of skilled laborers, and lowest of 
all among the business, professional and clerical classes. 
In the country also the higher birth-rate is among the 


poorer and less capable classes. ‘The economic pres- 
sure of maintaining the standards of living is the major 
factor in this situation. 

Sir William Beveridge, director of the London School 
of Economics, says, “The fall of the birth-rate in 
Britain, Europe, America, Australia, wherever the Euro- 
pean races have spread, remains one of the most im- 
portant events of the century. With all that lies be- 
hind it and all that it may portend, I am inclined to 
reckon it a turning point in human history.” 

The authors of “Years of Grace” are of the opinion 
that the population must be recruited from the agri- 
cultural areas, where the birth-rate is highest. In 
speaking of the population pressure in these areas, due 
to reverse of population movements, they say, “In some 
counties in the Appalachians. and other hilly areas 
where the birth-rate is unusually high, the number of 
farms as reported by the census has increased 25 to 50 
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per cent during the depression, and a third to two-thirds 
of the families are on relief. The youth of the nation 
will come in increasing proportion from these hilly 
regions of decreasing natural resources and increasing 
population. These youths will have little education 
and be poorly adapted to the requirements of present- 
day life, unless the nation shares the burden of educat- 
ing them as it is now temporarily sharing the burden 
of feeding them.” 

These writers therefore agree with William Jennings 
Bryan, who said, “The future of America is in the 
Appalachian Mountains.” In the long-view, the chil- 
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dren of the mountains constitute the most potential 
segment of the American population, consequently the 
evangelization of the mountains is the unexcelled op- 
portunity and obligation of our Church today. 

The writers quoted say that some years intervene be- 
fore the issues raised may reach an acute stage. They 
are years of grace that can be years of opportunity. 
Shall not we make them such by a new interest in and 
a more adequate support for the institutions and pas- 
tors of our Church who are seeking to prepare the chil- 
dren of the mountains for the indispensable service that 
destiny will shortly thrust upon them? 








The 1935 Kentucky Mountain Young People’s Conference 


The Kentucky Mountain Young People's 


Conference 
By J. J. MURRAY* 


IFTY years ago a man with the spirit of Christ 
and a missionary zeal in his heart rode his horse 
over the trails along the headwaters of the Ken- 

tucky River. Mountain valley after mountain valley 
and cove after cove he found without church or school. 
Loving the people whom he found in these hills shut 
away from the opportunity for a full life, he set to 
work. Preaching wherever he found a chance, in homes 
and out under the trees, starting schools, raising money, 
and sending others to carry on the work he had begun, 
Dr. E. O. Guerrant brought Christ and the church to 
the mountain people. For thirty years he dreamed of 
a new day in the Kentucky hills and labored to make 
his dreams come true. Guerrant Presbytery is his en- 
during monument. Churches are located at strategic 
centers, and splendid schools are spreading the light of 


wx aga D. D., is pastor of the Presbyterian Church 


knowledge and of faith. Of these dreams that have 
been realized, none is more full of promise than the 
annual gathering of young people which we know as 
the Kentucky Mountain Young People’s Conference. 
It was my privilege to have a share in this confer- 
ence during the past summer. It was a keen pleasure 
to visit this country, of which I had read years ago in 
the novels of John Fox, to cross the high Cumberland 
Mountain near “The Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” to 
look out from the top of Pine Mountain over blue 
waves of the Letcher County hills, and to spend a week 
just across the ridge from Kingdom Come Creek. Since 
childhood days I had known the names of some of the 
places where Dr. Guerrant worked; and now those 
familiar names materialized as I heard the roll call of 
the conference groups—Highland and Shoulder Blade, 
Canoe and Quicksand, and others. They are no longer 
just names to me, but the homes of fine young people 
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The Faculty of the Kentucky Mountain Young People’ 
Conference ‘ 


with whom I have talked and worked and played base- 
ball. 

The conference is happy in its location on the campus 
of Stuart Robinson School near Blackey. Stuart Robin- 
son, the last of the mountain schools, founded by Dr. 
Guerrant, is now one of the largest and best-equipped 
of our home mission institutions. Its twenty-five-acre 
campus is set on a level hilltop, with Rockhouse Creek 
running below and the little mountains ringing it all 
about. Its modern buildings are thoroughly adequate 
for the entertainment of the conference. And the fine 
work done there in the winter is a help towatd equally 
fine work in the summer conference. 

The Kentucky Mountain Young People’s Conference 
is not a large conference. Larger than usual this vear, 
it enrolled 112 young people and about twenty-five 
faculty members. Its small size is an advantage, for, 
after all, the best work can be done in conference where 
the group is not too large to become one family. And 
this is all the more easily accomplished where the mem- 
bers of the group come from a small area and from 
the same type of homes and churches. Its enthusiasm 
is not to be measured by its size. I have been to many 
conferences, and they have all been noisy, but this was 
the noisiest I have seen. I had always thought of the 
mountaineers as strong and silent people. Strong 
enough these young people are, but anything but silent. 
My ears are still ringing from the yells in the dining- 
room. In the conference hour, where there was no 
yelling, they talked freely and intelligently. And how 
they did sing! On the athletic field they were just 
as enthusiastic. I cannot forbear to boast of the after- 
noon when the faculty men thoroughly licked the picked 
baseball team of the boys’ clans, even though they had 
to take their licking in turn on another day. 

But it was not all noise. They worked with the 
same enthusiasm. There are few outside distractions 
in this secluded spot. The absence of automobiles was 
noticeable. Most of the delegates came on the train 
that struggles up the river, gathering the clans at earch 
stop. They got down to work at once, and the organi- 
zation went smoothly from the start. Much of the suc- 
cess of the conference was due to the director, Rev. 
Norman Cook, of Hazard, Kentucky, whose gracious 
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and popular personality guided the young people 
through every difficulty. Miss Summers Tarlton, 
Synod’s Director of Religious Education, was an effi- 
cient co-worker, always on the job, even when it came 
to getting the early risers off at 4:30 on the last morn- 
ing. Mr. W. L. Cooper, Superintendent of Stuart 
Robinson, was on hand to provide for every desire, 
reasonable or unreasonable, of the group. The confer- 
ence worked on mountain hours, with a rising bell at 
6:15 and lights out at night at 9:45. The organization 
revolved around the clans, four of girls and three of 
boys. The percentage of boys, by the way, is rather 
high in this conference. The names of the clans have 
more significance than in most conferences, all of them 
being taken from the names of the leaders in our four 
Executive Committees—McGaughey, McMillan, Fairly, 
and Pritchard for the girls; Sweets, Fulton, and Grant 
for the boys. The old officers of the Young People’s 
Council of Guerrant Presbytery worked through the 
early part of the conference—Scofield Whitaker, of 
Blackey, president; Ramon Fields, of Guerrant, vice- 
president; Samantha Raleigh, of Partridge, secretary; 
and Bill Merrin, of Levi, treasurer. -Toward the last 
they were replaced by the new officers elected at this 
meeting—Nancy Hargis Back, of Jackson; Jack 
Caudill, of Blackey; Newton Smith, of Blackey; and 
Victoria Minix, of Guerrant. If the young people of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church whose gifts have 
made this conference possible could see the way in 
which these officers worked and the way in which the 
whole conference responded, they would be altogether 
satisfied. The conference is a worth-while objective, 
and one that would not be possible without our gifts. 

The thing that impressed me most was the quality 
of the reports from the churches at the Conference 
Hour on the work of the past year. These reports 
would shame many of our larger churches. These little 
churches are taking hold of Kingdom Highways, both 
in spirit and in method, and a zeal and understanding 
and loyalty. A committee of judges, of which I had the 
difficult task of being one, graded the organizations on 
their reports. First place went to a little rural church 
at Levi. Next came the Guerrant Memorial Church at 
Jackson. And the third place was taken by the newest 
organization in Guerrant Presbytery, the beautiful 
church of native stone in Cumberland Valley, which 
the young people of the community helped to build not 
only by their gifts but with the work of their own 
hands. 

The conference had some unusual features. The 
clans hold their business meetings during a recess be- 
tween classes in the morning, with the result that the 
clan meetings at night just before the lights go out can 
be made purely devotional. The Conference Hour, 
instead of coming at the close of the morning’s work 
when everyone is worn-out, is held at five in the after- 
noon when all are fresh to think and work. There are 
fewer set addresses than most conferences seem to think 
necessary. The Morning Devotional is purely a time 
of worship, with a carefully planned program and a 
story instead of a talk by the leader. There is no 
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Vesper Service, which though an attractive feature is 
too often a duplication of the Inspirational Service at 
night. As a consequence the Inspirational Service can 
stand out as the time when the impressions of the day 
are gathered together and given force. 

The week’s program closed with an inspiring Candle- 
light Service. The group walked without a word from 
the Inspirational Service to the playing field. There 
the clans sat on logs in seven hollow squares arranged 
in a great circle around the big central candle. Each 
clan leader in turn lit a candle at the central light, 
and repeating one of the great “light” verses from the 
Scripture, took the light back to his clan. From it each 
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member lighted his own candle, and the clan sang a 


verse of a hymn about the “Light.” Soon the field was 
a blaze of light against the dark circle of the moun- 
tains, just as this conference is a center of light for 
the mountain country, and just as, in a far higher sense, 
the Light of the World is the inspiration and power 
for those who spread His truth. A leader held his 
candle high in the center of the group as he told the 
story of the coming of the Light. Finally through the 
still night the silent line of lights filed away across 
the campus to the dormitories, leaving a deep and 
vivid memory in the hearts of all who shared in this 
symbolic service. 


























a right-angle curve, tilted to an alarming degree, 


7: truck in which we were riding lurched around 
then ran along for about fifty yards until the 











bend into a creek. During those fifty yards we saw, 
to the left in the little valley, the buildings of the High- 
land Institution, which meant we had come to our 
journey’s end. The truck ploughed along the creek 
bed some two hundred yards, climbed to the left, and 
came to a grinding stop in front of the postoffice. 

Here we were at the place, which is indeed the length- 
ened shadow of Dr. E. O. Guerrant. On the road I 
had followed the path of memory in reconstructing my 
associations with Highland. The year before, a group 
of young people from the school had come to our church, 
to present a program depicting mountain life. They 
made a splendid impression on all who met them. A 
few months before that, soon after my arrival in Ken- 
tucky, I had been more than interested in a conversation 
with the superintendent, Dr. Cary Blain. When the 
invitation came to preach their baccalaureate sermon, | 
resolved eagerly to accept, my session concurring heart- 
ily. But my interest in Highland went far back be- 
yond that. It was somewhat after this fashion: About 
the turn of the century, Dr. E. O. Guerrant came to 
the Grace Street Church in Richmond, Virginia, for an 
evangelistic service. Lad that I was then, I can re- 
member him vividly. Short of stature (he had a table 
placed where the pulpit generally stood), he was a 
giant spiritually. 

Our church was deeply moved. Highland means 
the “Old Doctor,” as they call him. I am grateful 
that our paths crossed thirty-five years ago. I counted 
it a rare privilege to speak in his school. 

Our train was a local that proceeded indolently 
through the Blue Grass into the mountains beyond. 
At the end of four hours, we were deposited ninety 
miles away at Athol, a boarded-up station, where the 
tracks curved away between hills to the left and a 
mountain stream to the right. It was hard to realize 


*Rev. Robert W. Miles, D. D., 
Church, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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track, by courtesy called a road, disappeared at another 





Highland Institution a Lengthened Shadow 


By ROBERT W. MILES* 





Little Girls’ Home at Highland 


that this lonely spot was less than one hundred miles 
from the section that is as beautiful as any in America. 
On the train we had conjectured at length as to our 
next vehicle; for Dr. Blain had written and wired that 
a boat would meet us. A voyage into the mountains 
was an alluring prospect. However, the boat turned 
out to be a truck. ‘The boat had been built, but the 
gas engine proving too powerful, the gears had been 
stripped from the flooring. This postponed any voy- * 
aging for the present. 


The day was the twenty-seventh of April, and it was 
the first time since December that anyone had come 
out from Highland, except on foot or mule. After 
we traversed this so-called road, we marvelled, not at 
the absence of travel, but over the fact of getting through 
that day. We made the nine miles from Athol to 
Highland in one hour and three quarters, which means 
a fraction over five miles an hour. A new road is being 
built from Jackson, which will solve the transportation 
problem. This truck should be decorated for its serv- 
ice to the Kingdom. Although it has eighty thousand 
miles to its credit, never once did it fail to climb a 
hill, pull out of a rut, bump over a rock, plough 
through the mud, or waltz lightly over improvised 
bridges, placed where slides had occurred. 


Except for the visibility, we had all the sensations of 
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travelling in a tank. The driver was a mountaineer 
of discernment and appeal. Leaving the mountains as a 
youth, he served in the army in this country, Panama, 
and France. A licensed radio operator, he is also a 
splendid mechanic, first-class cabinet maker and lately 
learned weaving at Berea. He has been all over the 
United States and South America, besides being in 
Europe during the war. Gassed during the war, he 
returned to his native mountains. He says he likes 
Breathitt County better than any place he has ever 
been. He is a very valuable man at the Institution. 

As noted above, our entrance was along a creek that 
took up where the road left off. The buildings are lo- 
cated in the upper end of the little valley that has sev- 
eral coves running from it. The campus is about six 
hundred yards long by two hundred and fifty at the 
widest point. Along the right side flows Puncheon 
Creek, while the lower third of the campus is separated 
from the rest by a small stream flowing at right angles 
into Puncheon. The hills rise abruptly on three sides. 
On the near side of the little stream are located the 
two-story hospital, Dr. Blain’s home, the shop, power- 
house and practice house for the home economics stu- 
dents; on the far side the school building, larger boys’ 
dormitory, church, girls’ dormitory, and the one for 
little boys. The dean, Miss Hall, has cultivated a 
lovely flower garden, near which is a memorial foun- 
tain to Dr. Guerrant. 

Here one notices the Christian flag flying from the 
flag pole on Sunday. In and through every activity 
at Highland is the definite Christian note, which has 
borne such wonderful results in the history of the 
school. The buildings are all white frame, except the 
stone dormitory, where the girls live. This was form- 
erly used as an orphanage. The dining-room is in the 
basement of the building. The food was plentiful and 
attractively served, all of the vegetables coming from 
their own gardens. In all, the Institution owns six 
acres and rents an adjacent farm of one hundred acres, 
which they hope to buy. However, buying takes money. 
I know of no place that would yield greater returns on 
an investment than this mountain school. Would that 
our Church could give more! What an opportunity 
for some individual or individuals to place money 
here! 

We were given the guest room in the girls’ dormi- 
tory. Schools and colleges are familiar places to us, 


so we felt at home immediately. That night the alumni 


banquet was being held. Part of the dining-room was 
curtained off for the event, with dogwood blossoms as 
the principal decorations. The white blossoms formed 
a lovely background for the tables, attractively set and 
lighted with candles. The members of the graduating 
class were guests of honor, while alumni, dating back 
as far as ten years, were there in goodly numbers. 
Some of these girls had walked five miles that day 
from their homes, but the appearance was that of a 
similar group from our city high schools. They bear 
unmistakably on their faces and in their deportment the 
stamp of work done at Highland. And in their eve- 
ning frocks these young ladies were as sweet-looking 
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as you would find anywhere, while the boys were fine, 
upstanding chaps. The Rev. Dr. E. V. Tadlock and 
I, who were the principal speakers, were given cour- 
teous attention, while we in turn enjoyed thoroughly 
the program of song and speeches put on by the young 
people. 

This does not concern me, except as a spectator, so 
I shall pass by the baccalaureate sermon the next morn- 
ing, except to say that the seniors were appropriately 
garbed in grey gowns; that the young people’s choir 
rendered well two anthems; and that the congregation 
was an unusually interesting one, ranging from babies 
to grandparents, and coming from creeks, ridges, and 
mountains for a radius of ten miles. Dr. Blain, in in- 
troducing me, said that I had been promoted from 
preaching the baccalaureate at a state university last 
year to their exercises this year. And as I looked 
at the congregation, I deemed it truly a promotion in 
opportunity. 

After dinner we viewed the whole Institution, as it 
was impossible to stay another night. The school build- 
ing is like hundreds of consolidated schools throughout 
the land, while the principal, Mr. Smith, and his corps 
of helpers are consecrated, hard-working teachers. The 
graduates are prepared to enter any college in the state. 

The hospital is hard by Dr. Blain’s house. A 
doctor and a nurse are in charge. This serves not only 
the pupils, but the people from the surrounding coun- 
try. Needless to say, the possibilities are boundless. 

In the school building there was an excellent exhibit 
of furniture made at Highland. This feature of the 
work is under our friend the truck driver. The stand- 
ard of work turned out is perfectly amazing. A walnut 
bedroom set that sells for one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars ($125.00) is equal in every respect to similar 
sets sold for twice that amount in some schools of 
the state. ‘The difference is in the overhead cost. It 
would seem that here is a source of revenue and serv- 
ice that can be developed extensively in the future. 
In addition to this, weaving is now being taught. 

The library was the last point of call in our rounds. 
Housed in one of the rooms in the school building, it 
was a place to delight your soul. Not only were the 
books and numerous magazines shelved, but there were 
flowers, posters, statuettes, and a pervasive charm that 
showed discriminating care on the part of the librarians. 
These mountain children will learn to love books in 
that atmosphere. The library itself was given by the 
trustees of a Junior College in Cincinnati, after the 
college had closed. They were led to do this through 
the efforts of a Highland alumna. On the walls of 
the library there is a typewritten copy of the first war- 
rant ever sworn out in Breathitt County. In charg- 
ing the officer, it said that the offender was to be ar- 
rested “whar he ain’t or whar he is.” 

Sitting on the porch after our round, we were smil- 
ing over the wording of this warrant, and someone re- 
marked that “Bloody Breathitt” no longer deserved that 


epithet. Dr. Blain then told us that just two years 


ago they had averaged one killing a week throughout the 
year; so that one readily sees that conditions are far 
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from ideal. The feuds no longer exist, but in some 
instances bad feeling remains. We heard of men being 
brought into Highland hospital, dying from gunshot 
wounds received in brawls, that often had their incep- 
tion in drunken differences. But when you see the 
development of the young people in the mountain 
school, you take heart and rejoice. 

Romance is inherent in the carrying of the gospel 
throughout the world. This is true whether one works 
in the far-away missions, the slums, city parishes, small 
towns, or countrysides. Certainly it is true of the 


mountain work. Dr. Cary Blain, a son of the manse, 
a quiet, cultured gentleman with a winsome personality, 
is carrying on with his assistants a work that is as 
romantic and challenging as any in all the world. It 
bespeaks the cooperation and assistance of our Church. 

We left the quiet valley in the late afternoon. The 
hillsides were beautiful with the white dogwood blos- 
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soms against the green. I heard the children at the 
Sunday school in the morning singing, “This is My 
Father’s World,” and I quite agreed with the theme 
of that hymn. The truck carried us back the lurching 
way to the station. While waiting for the train I 
asked for the time from a young man of about twenty. 
He was an attractive looking youth who replied in 
pleasant fashion. I noticed as he walked away a re- 
volver attached to his belt. Twilight descended as our 
train blew around the curve and we were back home 
in four hours. It had seemed a long journey, but 
we felt very close to these choice souls at Highland. 
As I look back, I believe Woodrow Wilson was speak- 
ing prophetically when he said that from the Ap- 
palachian Highlands would come the leadership of 
America in a few generations. Let us not be unfaith- 
ful to the trust placed in our hands. 









The Negro Women's Conference at 
Stillman Institute 


By MRS. C. C. ANDERSON* 


Epiror’s NoTeE.—We sincerely regret that lack of space made it necessary to omit this article from last month's 
Home Mission section on the Negro work. We include it in this month’s material with appreciation of its merit 


and hearty thanks to its author. 


N THE summer of 1916 there was sent out from the 
office of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church a leaflet with this announce- 
ment, } 
“SOMETHING NEW! 

A CONFERENCE FOR COLORED WOMEN 
STILLMAN INSTITUTE, TUSCALOOSA, 
ALABAMA” 

Only a Southern person can fully realize how new and 

daring was this challenge. 

This announcement was followed from time to time 
by letters and suggestions to local auxiliaries that they 
find any outstanding colored woman in their com- 
munity, pay her expenses, give her $10 for fees and 
board, and send her to Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama. This seemed a large order for the women 
of our Church, but their response showed the love and 
confidence in which their leader, Mrs. Winsborough, 
was held. One hundred and fifty-five women came 
from various cities and towns in our Southern states. 

At Stillman Institute the Superintendent of Colored 
work, Dr. Snedecor, who was in failing health, had 
resigned. Rev. N. W. Kuykendall was in charge and 
had corresponded with Mrs. Winsborough as to de- 
tails. He and his wife codperated in every way possible 
to make the conference a success. 

The women of Salem Presbyterian Church (colored) 
prepared the boys’ dormitory for the visitors, furnish- 
Ing cots and borrowing sheets, pillows, and other neces- 
sities when the number in attendance far exceeded that 
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One of them acted as hostess and di- 
rected the serving of the meals. 
Mrs. Winsborough had prepared an outstanding pro- 


planned for. 


gram for the conference. Among the leaders were Dr. 
and Mrs. John Little, of the Louisville, Kentucky, 
mission; Miss Graming, the sewing teacher; Mrs. 
Booker T. Washington and the registered nurse from 
Tuskegee, and Mrs. W. E. Hinds, then, of Auburn, 
Alabama. 

The local auxiliary of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Tuscaloosa gave outstanding help, entertaining the 
faculty and giving encouragement by their presence. 

During the summer before the conference was to be 
held in September, many prayers were made for its 
success, but when Mrs. Winsborough arrived very few 
auxiliaries or delegates had been heard from. To- 
gether Mrs. Winsborough and Mrs. Kuykendall knelt 
in special prayer that the attendance might be good. 
Their prayer was answered far beyond their expecta- 
tions when so many women appeared. 

Thus was born the first Conference for Negro 
Women! The writer is indebted to Mrs. J. G. Snede- 
cor, Dean Emeritus of Women of Stillman Institute, 
for the facts concerning this first conference. 

For several years Stillman Institute was used for 
the general conference; then one by one the synodicals 
decided to have their own state conferences. The 
Alabama Synodical now sponsors the conference at 
Stillman. 

These conferences have proved an outstanding event 
in the lives of both white and Negro women in 
Alabama. 
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At the last meeting there were forty-two delegates 
from all sections of Alabama. These delegates were 
leaders in their respective communities and came with 
the one idea of receiving all the information and in- 
spiration possible to carry back to their people. 

An effort has been made to make these conferences 
inter-denominational. As a result five denominations 
have become interested in them. 

The delegates were sent by many different groups. 
Some were sent by churches, others by Community 
Clubs and Bible Classes, while others were able to at- 
tend the conference as a result of individual gifts. 
Some actually paid their own way in order that they 
might attend. By far the greatest number of delegates 
were sent by the presbyterial auxiliaries, singly and in 
groups. The conferences are indebted to these good 
women for their hearty codperation in gifts, prayers, 
and good will. 

The Stillmanite, published at Stillman Institute, 
kindly advertised our meeting and the principal and 
his wife did all they could to make the conference a 
success. 

Both the white and Negro auxiliaries at Tuscaloosa 
were very codperative. Many delightful courtesies were 
extended to the members of the faculty, and the women 
of the city were ever willing to take part on the pro- 
grams. 

This year, for the first time, a credit for Bible study 
was given by the Committee of Religious Education 
at Richmond. Miss Annie Spencer, a graduate of the 
Assembly’s Training School, and a teacher of Bible in 
Stillman Institute, taught this course, and at the close 
gave credits to thirty women. While this accredited 
course made necessary much additional work, the 
women were greatly pleased with it and felt it to be 
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exceedingly worth-while. On “Who’s Who” night, it 
was found that about two-thirds of the delegates were 
teachers, so they did not hesitate to assume responsi- 
bilities, both during the conference and after their re- 
turn home. These delegates promised to help in the 
organization of any inter-racial work in their own 
communities, to teach in Sunday schools, and to either 
direct or assist in the Vacation Church Schools for their 
own people. Last year in one city there were 2,400 
Negro children taught in Vacation Church Schools, 
and delegates helped in all of'the work. 


The fellowship, codperation, sincere prayers, and 
heart-felt singing will last in the memories of all who 
have ever attended one of these conferences. 


The Snedecor Memorial Synod meets the same week, 
and the two bodies have their vesper services and all 
inspirational and social features in conjunction. This 
year for the first time the Negro Young People had 
a conference just two days before the women’s con- 
ference, at which time an organization was perfected. 
Next year they also hope to have a week’s conference. 
Thus we see that Stillman Institute is a Mecca for 
Negro men, women, and young people, and the alumni 
consider it a rare treat to be sent as delegates to their 
Alma Mater. 


We do hope and pray that these conferences will 
continue to grow and develop until the Negroes learn 
to depend upon themselves, and also that we, Presby- 
terians, may be able to show to them and to the whole 
world that we care for the lives and souls of the Negro 
race in America as well as those in far-off Africa. 

Truly our prayer is that these conferences may live 
until we can face the Father with the answer, “We 
are our Brother’s Keepers.” 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1934—November 1, 1934.......... $95,310.67 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1935—November 1, 1935.......... 91,365.03 


Decrease for seven months ... 
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Constitutional Amendment Touching Federated Churches 
(Continued from page 714) 


to both sides for incorporation in annual reports. This 
confusion, in other than figures, is well illustrated by 
the incident, about twenty years ago, of an “other 
presbytery” giving ministerial standing to two men 
whom one of our presbyteries had unanimously deposed. 

(11) The proposed amendment is unnecessary, im- 
practicable, and would be actually promotive of evil. 
It would be a needless procedure to legislate for seven 
small fields, actually reduced to six since the Assembly 
met. As with this seventh case, that has just given up 
its federated relationship, others have tried it awhile 
and have given it up. And the production of evil lies 
in this: that instead of two weak constituencies getting 
together in the right spirit, by one or the other giving 
up its separate existence and lovingly and in the spirit 
of the Master joining the other, by federation they 


stiffen and intensify and crystallize their differences and 
divergences. Anything that tends to perpetuate di- 
visions, where one or the other, for the love of the 
Kingdom, should beautifully and gracefully yield and 
actually join its sister, is to be deplored. 

All that is said above touching the relation of the 
minister of a federated or united church applies with 
equal, and in some respects even greater, force to the 
ruling elders in such churches. Especially would there 
be inextricable confusion should any disciplinary con- 
ditions emerge. And what presbytery will relish the 
presence in its meetings of ruling elders of the “other 
presbytery,” without amenability except through the 
form of a “written request,” helping to make its laws 
and administer its business, and taking part in the trial 
of its members? 
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CuRISTMAS Toxugur 2 


By E. H. HAMILTON* 
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Everywhere, everywhere Christmas to-night ? 


Ah, no! there are some, 





Who know not that God has lived among men, 
Has suffered, and died, and liveth again - 








To lead them from darkness to light. 


Everywhere, everywhere Christmas to-night ? 
Would God it were true - 
That these millions and millions 
The Son of God knew! 
Would God they could all know freedom from sin, 
Could all know the joy of the Christ Child within - 
Then everywhere - CHRISTMAS!-and LIGHT! 


*Rev. E. H. Hamilton is one of our China Missionaries, stationed at Suchowfu. 


China. 


























Yea, millions and millions - we ye 
And ever they come, 
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“We need great souls to make great schools, 
Or all our walls are laid in vain. 

Youth asks for reasons, not for rules; 
There’s more than Latin to make plain. 

The road of life lies just ahead, 

And here is youth, just at the dawn; 

The road of life is here to tread— 

We need great souls to lead youth on.” 


—Douglas Malloch. 
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By HENRY 


T WOULD be impossible to adequately express the 
| gratitude of this Committee, and of the homes of 

our ministers and missionaries on the roll of Min- 
isterial Relief, for the extra relief and comfort and 
joy afforded by the 1934 Birthday offering—40 per cent 
of which was given to meet the special needs of the 
wives and widows and the little fatherless children 
of our retired or deceased ministers and missionaries. 
Words and phrases are cold and formal and inade- 
quate. The needs which were met were human and 
personal, and these gifts of love touched the minds 
and hearts and lives of the self-sacrificing servants of 
Christ and our Church. 

Your liberality then, and at each Christmas season, 
has meant much to the hearts of those who in your 
name administer this fund. Six times during the first 
four years of the depression we had to write to each 
of the needy homes: “We are sorry to tell you the 
check this month is for a smaller amount than last 
month. The receipts at the Louisville office have con- 
tinued to decline.” You can never know what those 
letters cost our hearts nor how much suppressed dis- 
appointment they brought to these human lives. 

We didn’t have to scale the appropriation last year— 
we hope we will not have to do so this year. And 
yet our receipts are now below the level of this time 
last year. We must not further increase our debt, but 


A Message to the Women 


H. SWEETS 






at the direction of the General Assembly, we must 
further reduce it. 

We are going to meet the demand—aren’t we? It 
can be done if the privilege and responsibility is laid 
before the members of the Presbyterian family and they 
have an opportunity to send in their JOY GIFTS in 
December. So many pastors will not preach on Min- 
isterial Relief for fear some may think they plead for 
themselves. They are wrong in this, of course, but 
the result is the same. Help get the message before all 
the members of the entire Church. This is a just debt, 
owed to men who, with their families, have been called 
away from the sources of material gain. They were 
not permitted to turn aside to make money. The 
Church solemnly promised to see them through. Their 
claim is inherent and foremost—yet how easily for- 
gotten! ‘Their need is for food and clothes and the 
necessary things for human life. In their loneliness 
and need they are trusting God. God is trusting His 
Church. We are expecting a JOY GIFT in December 
that will express our sympathy and love and appre- 
ciation of the faithful servants of Christ and our 
Church who, with loyal self-denial, have left all to 
follow Him, and to serve their own generation. The 
JOY GIFT is to Ministerial Relief what the Self- 
Denial offerings are to Foreign and Home Missions— 
December is the month. 

410 Urban Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 








ITH each recurring Christmastide, there is a 
question which arises in some circles and 
auxiliaries and even with individual women. 

“Since,” asks one woman, ‘“‘these old ministers, the 
widows, the crippled and disabled orphans, the retired 
missionaries, the little fatherlss ones on the rolls of 
Ministerial Relief, are in such desperate need, why 
cannot any circle or auxiliary which wishes to do so, 
send Christmas boxes to these beloved servants of the 
Church, instead of the impersonal gift of money? They 
have ministered to us in the most precious things of 
life—why cannot we minister to them now with the 
visible and tangible gifts of our own hands and hearts? 
Why are we not encouraged to send them needed ar- 
ticles of clothing, books, toys, and the beautiful and 
dainty little things which every woman loves? Why?” 

This is the answer to that very human and warm- 
hearted question: 

It was in 1717 that the Presbyterian Church began 
the work of Ministerial Relief. When our Church 
began its separate existence in 1861, it established its 
own work for Ministerial Relief. Because the wis- 
dom gained through this long experience guided them 
fo it, the Executive Committee of Ministerial Relief 





Why the Joy Gift Should Be Money and 
Not “Things” 
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decided many years ago, that the names of the 
beneficiaries of Ministerial Relief should not be made 
public or even given on request. This rule was ap- 
proved by the General Assembly of our Church un- 
der whose direction the Committee on Ministerial Re- 
lief does its work. 

The fact of this rule, which does not permit the giv 
ing out of the names of the beneficiaries on the rolls 
of Ministerial Relief, and the fact that individuals and 
occasional circles and auxiliaries send Christmas boxes 
and packages to the office at 410 Urban Building, 
Louisville, Ky., has brought about a situation which 
you will want to look into yourselves. 

Owing to the large falling off in the gifts to the 
Causes of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, 
the Executive Committee is housed in very crowded 
quarters. The staff has been reduced to the lowest 
minimum of efficiency. December is ‘Ministerial Re- 
lief Month,” and this means that letters are pouring 
in by every mail, requesting pageants, plays, programs, 
stories, and other literature on Ministerial Relief. 
Some of these letters even come from foreign countries 
and from our missionaries who need Christmas 
material. 

















| 
| 
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Into this rush of the days before Christmas, when 
literature is being sent out far and wide over the 
Church, come the Christmas boxes and _ packages. 
They must be untied, the articles separated and classi- 
fied. Then some member of the staff must select from 
them what is suitable for old ministers, or widows, 
or the infirm, and for the children of many different 
ages. These articles must then be retied, re-wrapped, 
and forwarded to those for whom they have been se- 
lected. Letters must be written to those sending the 
boxes and to those who will receive them. ‘The post- 
age on the letters, on the parcels, with insurance, 
amounts to a large item. 

But even this expenditure of time and money at a 
very rushed season in the office, is not the real diffi- 
culty. The most serious point in the whole matter is 
that the sending of “things” in place of money for 
the Joy Gift for Ministerial Relief, diminishes the 
amount which the Committee would otherwise be able 
to distribute to those 527 homes on the rolls of Min- 
isterial Relief. The average of 67c a day for a family, 
which is all that can be sent them at present, is not 
enough, as you can see, even to cover the cost of rent, 
food, clothes, water, light, fuel bills—not to speak of 
the emergencies that are always arising in human life. 
There is the old minister whose sight is failing—he 
might see again if he could have an operation for cata- 
ract. Some new glasses would help the invalid mis- 
sionary to find joy in the long hours she must spend 
alone. The doctor has prescribed milk and orange 
juice for a frail old lady, the widow of a minister— 
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where are they to come from? This child must have 
his tonsils out, that other one needs corrective shoes. 
The rent is due, the grocer must be paid, and some- 
times, friends, it is funeral expenses that the money 
is needed for. So many human needs, so many human 
tragedies! 

You see, don’t you, why the Joy Gift should be 
money, and not things? For not even the most loving 
and generous heart can foresee what is going to be most 
needed on a cold December or on a sad January day, 
in the homes on the rolls of Ministerial Relief. A 
high-church member of a low-church family—so the 
story goes—was in great distress of soul. A beloved 
brother had died and she greatly desired to mark his 
grave with a marble cross. But her low-church family 
was strongly opposed, and even urged that the brother 
himself would not have wanted the cross on his grave. 
She went to her rector and poured out her trouble. 
The rector, a very saintly old man, said to her, “My 
dear, don’t you see that if you give up your own wishes 
in this matter, you will have placed the cross on your 
brother’s grave in a very real sense, since the very 
meaning of the cross is sacrifice of self?” 

Does this little story point the way out for us who 
have a longing and loving desire to minister in person 
to these beloved servants of Christ? Will not the money 
we give to the Joy Gift become the gold, and the sacri- 
fice of our own wishes become the frankincense and 
myrrh of the perfect gift which we bring our Lord 
on His natal day? 





1936 Church Calendar of Prayer 


Jubilee 


HE Jubilee Edition of the Prayer Calendar has 
i many new features. We list here three which we 

believe will be of particular interest to all who 
know the Calendar: 

1. The information on the “Agencies of Our 
Church” carries such historical data as will cause us 
to give praise to God for His leading and blessings 
through the seventy-five years of our Church’s history. 

2. The devotional readings and prayer petitions 
appear together under the date on which they are to 
be used; for instance under January 1 is found the 
suggested Bible passage and petitions for both Home 
and Foreign Mission work. This will simplify the 
use of the Calendar. 

3. In addition to the special passages suggested 
for devotional reading, the Calendar indicates the 
Scripture to be read each day to complete the reading 
of the Bible in a year. This plan of reading the Bible 
through in a year is the same as appears in “Jubilee 
Edition of Calendar for Daily Bible Reading,” which 
is available in leaflet form for the convenience of 
those who agree to read the Bible through during 
Diamond Jubilee Year. 

Under the title ““The Goals for Jubilee Year,” we 
read: “The circulation and use during Diamond 


Edition 
Jubilee Year of at least 50,000 Church Calendars of 
Prayer.” What a goal! But with such a guide as 
our Church Calendar of Prayer, the goal is not at all 
too high. When the Prayer Calendar is used, it means 
to the Church an enriched life, an extended service, 
and an empowered ministry. ‘To those who serve in 
the name of Christ and our Church, the use of the 
Prayer Calendar means an inflow of peace to their 
hearts—peace such as God alone can give when thou- 
sands of miles lie between parents and children, and 
when service means an endangerment of life; and it 
means, too, power sufficient for the task entrusted to 
them. ‘Then, to those who are faithful in the use of 
the Prayer Calendar, it means increased knowledge, a 
greater zeal; and new life investments through prayer 
and gifts. Do we wonder then that the Church should 
long to have 50,000 users of this power-filled magazine? 
Because of the importance of prayer and a knowledge 
of God’s Word to the individual Christian and the 
whole work of our great Church the Assembly has 
ordered this booklet prepared, and urges its use by the 
membership of the Church, that there may be a vital 
sense of fellowship with Christ in the task of bringing 
the world to a knowledge of Jesus as Saviour and 
Lord. —JaNnteE McCuTcHEN. 
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A December Meditation 


“HIS NAME JESUS’”’ 

How dear to every Christian should be the angel’s message, which preceded the 
birth of our Lord, “Thou shalt call his name Jesus.” To the believer, “Jesus” should 
be the sweetest and most fragrant of all names, expressing as it does so beautifully 
and completely the whole mission of our Lord, which was proclaimed by the angel 
in the words: “He shall save his peop'e from their sins.’ The “He” of this state- 
ment is emphatic in that He personally saves His people. At the time these words 
were spoken by the angel “his people’ included the lost sheep of the house of Israel, 
but on the fulfilment of His mission the saved people embraced all who are redemeed 
unto God by His blood of every nation (Rev. 5:9). 

“How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer’s ear, 
It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives away his fears.” 


“HIS NAME EMMANUEL”’ 


The’ prophet of old (Isa. 7:14), foretelling the birth of the Lord, said, they 
“shall call his name Immanuel.” Not that He was to have this as a proper name 


like “Jesus,” but that He should be known as God—‘God with us.” Through His 
character, words, and works He was to manifest God to the world, and be “the living 


bond of most intimate fellowship between God and men from henceforth and for 
ever.” 


“In Christ I feel the heart of God, 
Throbbing from heaven through earth.” 


‘““CHRIST”’ 
“And Herod . . . demanded of them where Christ shou!d be born.” Prophecy 
had foretold the birth of Christ, the Messiah, the Anointed One, the divinely ap- 
pointed Deliverer and Saviour. In Him all the promises of God are fulfilled (II 
Cor. 1:19, 20). He is: 
Jesus, Saviour; Emmanuel, God; Christ, Messiah; Lord of All. 


“HIS NAME ALONE IS EXCELLENT" 


How Scripture bears out this truth! Especially are we reminded of the power 
in His name when we think of what it means to those who bear it. Let us note 
three of its meanings: 

1. The name “Christian” means freedom from sin (Acts 10:43). Be- 
cause sin has been atoned for by Christ, in His name we are freed. 
2. The name “Christian” means that we are heirs to God (John 1:12). 
To all who believe in His name is given power to be sons of God, and if sons 


of God then joint heirs with Christ to the riches of God. 


3. The name “Christian” means eternal life (John 20:31). Because 

we, through faith in Christ, take on His life, we, too, are heirs to eternal life. 

There are three other notes which the name “Christian” carries in perfect clear- 
ness, and will perhaps be helpful to consider: 

1. Responsibility—John 15:27. All believers in their very persons are 

holding up’ Christ to the world. We are His witnesses. 

2. Inability—John 15:5. In order to get our name “Christian” we 
have added to the name “Christ’’ the three letters “i” “a” “n.” These letters 
might well serve as a reminder of the inability of the individual as they stand 
for the words: I am nothing. 

3. Possibility—Mark 10:45. Having taken away the last three letters 
of the name we bear we have left “Christ” who alone can turn all fears to 
faith, weakness to strength, and failures to victory. 

“His name alone is excellent.” 
“Blessed be his glorious name.”’ 
— JANIE. McCUTCHEN. 
























































Why Circles? 


By PATTIE SPRUCE MAITLAND* 


F THE much talked of “Man from Mars” should 
| suddenly appear at a meeting of our General As- 

sembly, and if he should enter that august gather- 
ing when our Secretary of Woman’s Work is reading 
the report of the year’s work, and if, after being told 
that the Woman’s Auxiliary is an .Juxiliary to the 
Church; that it includes all the women in the Church, 
he should ask what is the most important feature of 
this outstanding successful organization, what answer 
would he receive? Of course, one answer would be 
that one of its distinct features is that it is divided 
into circles. But he would undoubtedly further inquire, 
“Why circles?” 

The Woman's Auxiliary is divided into circles be- 
cause it is believed they offer the most effective means 
of reaching the “indifferent” or “unawakened” woman. 
Since the beginning of women’s organizations in the 
Church, the indifferent woman has been the greatest 
problem, for two reasons: First, because her spiritual 
growth has been stunted for lack of proper means of 
expression; and second, the work of the Kingdom 
needs the contribution she can make through her study, 
prayers, and gifts of time and talents. 


CIRCLES 
C Create an intimate, friendly atmosphere which 
can be had only in a small group. Some women 
are not interested in church work because they 
are timid; others because they love a good time 
and look upon church work as a doleful experi- 
ence. Still others are actually hostile, and need 
much prayer and love to win them. The Circle 
Chairman can give each woman individual atten- 
tion because her group is small. 
I Introduce Mrs. Timid, Mrs. Gay, and Mrs. Hostile 
to the romance of Foreign Missions, the thrill of 
the Home Mission work, and the rich joy derived 
from being a part of the greatest adventure on 
earth—that of extending the Kingdom of God. 
And let this introduction be made in such a way 
that it will catch and hold the interest. 
Reach the unused and uninterested woman. Be- 
fore the organization of the Auxiliary-Circle 
Plan, membership in the women’s societies of the 
Church was optional. Happenings like this oc- 
curred monthly. The minister on Sunday morn- 
ing would announce, “The meeting of the 
Society will be held in the church parlor, Wed- 
nesday at three o’clock.” After the service Mrs. 
Devoted Church Worker would say to Mrs. Gay, 
“The ———— meeting will be held at three o’clock 
Wednesday afternoon, we would love to have you 
come.” Mrs. Gay’s inevitable reply was, “Thank 
you, I’ll try.” Now, Mrs. Gay knew that she was 
not coming, and Mrs. Devoted Church Worker 








*Mrs.. Alexander Maitland is a member of the Committee on 
Womah’s Work. 


knew that she wasn’t coming, and what is more, 
Mrs. Gay knew that Mrs. Devoted Church Worker 
knew that she wasn’t coming. Of course, she did 
not attend. But under the circle plan all the 
women of the church are counted and all placed 
in circles. Every woman well enough to leave 
her home is placed on a general circle. (The 
Home Circle includes shut-ins and all who for 
any reason cannot attend the auxiliary meetings. ) 
Result: Mrs. Gay is prayed for, loved, and 
visited by the chairman and every active mem- 
ber of that circle, and if Mrs. Gay’s circle does 
not reach her this year, the next year, in the shift- 
ing, another earnest band of women is turned loose 
on her, and in time she will certainly be won. 
This is the actual working out of the Auxiliary- 
Circle Plan. 

C Challenge each woman with the conviction that 
she is needed in the work, that she can do some 
one thing that no one else can do for the Master, 
that “there are not two persons alike, if there 
were there would be no need for one of them.” 

L_ Lead to trained membership. There the undis- 
covered talent of each woman is sought out and 
put to work in circle office or circle program. 
Even the woman whose only talent is making a 
cup of tea finds that there is a definite need for 
her contribution, These circle leaders, developed 
in the small group, become the future auxiliary, 
presbyterial, synodical, and Woman’s Work lead- 
ers. The work of the Church is greatly aided by 
this special circle responsibility. 


E_ _Enthuse the individual woman and encourage her 
to put first things first. A change of attitude and 
desire comes to women in the circles through 
Bible study, Prayer Bands, information concern- 
ing all phases of the work from the local church 
to the farthest Mission field. The social side of 
the auxiliary is stressed in the circle, and through 
this sweet fellowship with other friends of Christ, 
many a lonely woman has found a friend to cheer 
her along the way. 

S Stress the true meaning of Stewardship, and 
gradually increase in every woman the realization 
that not only her money, but all she is and all 
she possesses belong to God. She hears God ask- 
ing her the same question He asked Moses, “What 
is that in thy hand?” And she finds that time, 
business, prayer, personality, influence, special 
gifts, home, automobile, all can be used in His 
service. 

That, Mr. Man from Mars, is the result of “di- 
viding into circles” and is in a large manner respon- 
sible for the report you heard read to the General 
Assembly. 
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THE WINNSBORO, LOUISIANA, AUXILIARY 
with only eight active members, is one of the very 
smallest in the Assembly, and yet these women are 
doing splendid work, which should be an encourage- 
ment to other small groups. Miss Kate Young, the 
president of the auxiliary, writes of their work as fol- 
lows: 

“We meet every Tuesday afternoon, usually at the 
manse, for the convenience of the pastor’s wife. At 
other times, if some member cannot come to us, we 
go to her. At the first of the month we have the 
Auxiliary program and business meeting, using the 
Yearbook literature. For the next two meetings we use 
Hidden Treasure and Spice Box questions from Survey. 
This insures every one reading the Survey. The 
fourth meeting is devoted to Bible Study, led by the 
members in turn. 

“We observe the seasons of Self-Denial and Prayer 
for Home and Foreign Missions, making special offer- 
ings for each. Also use programs and make special 
offering for Christian Education and Ministerial Re- 
lief. We have mission study classes, studying the books 
suggested. For the general study this past year we met 
for two evenings in different homes and invited the 
Men-of-the-Church to read and discuss the book with 
us. This added interest and got them to read the 
book. After the lessons, refreshments were served. 

“We always make our birthday party our big social 
event, and invite friends from other churches. They 
enjoy it and are always glad to make a small contri- 
bution, thus increasing our offering. 

“For several years we have sponsored a Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible School in our church, and, since the organi- 
zation of the Men-of-the-Church, we have codperated 
with them by entertaining them in the homes.” 

* * * 

THE TIGER AUXILIARY. In the mountains of 
North Georgia is another one of our small organiza- 
tions with a “100 per cent faithful” membership. Mrs. 
L. B. Gibbs writes of the work: 

“Our year’s average attendance has been ten, and 
almost every time we have visitors. Auxiliary meet- 
ing is something we do not like to miss! Tuesday af- 
ter the second Sunday is our regular auxiliary day, 
and we always meet in the homes and have some sim- 
ple refreshment. This year we followed the topics in 
the Yearbook of Programs and voted to do so another 
year. We also use the Survey some, in order that our 
Church news will be read. Our members were greatly 


































Small Auxiliaries But Big Work 


interested in our study of the Psalms. That year more 
memory work was done than ever before, and we’ve 
really awakened to the fact that we get out of our 
study just so much as we put into it. 

“We stress the seasons of prayer. and though we 
do not always get to meet together for prayer, we ex- 
pect the Cause to be remembered at the family altar 
or by the individual. 

“There are always some who read the Mission Study 
books. Our Church School of Missions was one of our 
most worth-while achievements. 

“We enjoyed The Home and Christian Living so 
much. We met in the different homes and invited 
only our Presbyterian family. (Was that selfish?) We 
all took part in the discussions and were sorry when 
the study was finished. 

“Last May we invited a neighboring auxiliary to our 
Birthday Party, and during the year we had two other 
joint meetings. The other auxiliary is only two years 
old and our hope has been to help. 

“For two years we have managed to get empty fruit 
jars from Thornwell Orphanage, and the women were 
so glad to fill them. Dr. Lynn sends his truck over 
for the filled jars, and such offerings of produce as can 
be gotten. Our people are financially poor, but they 
give freely of that which they have. 

“We attained thirteen of the objectives on our Stand- 
ard this past year.” 

* * * 

Again it is encouraging to look out on the Auxiliary 
field and see how another small auxiliary, the one at 
ANDREWS, N. C., is carrying on with only six ac- 
tive members. Mrs. J. J. Stone of this auxiliary writes: 

“Of course we haven’t enough members to divide into 
circles, but we do have two meetings each month. 
Both meetings are held in the homes of our members. 
One, we call the regular Auxiliary meeting, at which 
time we use the literature sent from the Committee on 
Woman’s Work. These programs have proved very in- 
teresting and helpful. The other meeting is for our 
Bible Study. 

“We usually observe the Season of Prayer and Self 
Denial for Home and Foreign Missions. The missiofi 
study books are read, and we have an all-day meeting 
at some home and the chapters are presented to the 
auxiliary, each member taking’ part. 

“We always observe the Auxiliary Birthday Party. 
Last year we contributed a little bit to every Cause, 
and have done this so far this year.” 

































Ler Us Pray: 

That Bible Cause Sunday, December 8, may be 
observed in our churches and may be used to create 
a deep interest in the Word and longing and love 

for the truth. 

That the circulation of the Church Calendar of 
Prayer may be greatly increased and by a wider use 
of this Calendar of Prayer the work and workers of 
Christ around the world may be strengthened. 












Suggestions for Our December Prayer Hours 





That through the month there may be a deepened 
interest in the work of Ministerial Relief and many 
concrete expressions of love which shall bring re- 
lief and joy to those who have given their lives to 
the service of Christ and His Church. 

That Christians may keep before them the full 
meaning of the Christmas season, and through lips 
and lives give praise to God and bring honor to His 
name, 











The Auxiliary Calendar for December 


THe ExecutiIvE Boarp MEETING—First WEEK 


HE Auxiliary Executive Board will have many 
T items of important business before it at its De- 

cember meeting, among them being plans for the 
observance of the joyous Christmas season in circle and 
auxiliary. The circle chairmen should be asked to give 
to each member of their circles a small red or white 
stocking in which to place her special. “Joy Gifts’ for 
Ministerial Relief. The Joy Gift stockings cannot be 
purchased, but can be made easily and at negligible 
cost. Each executive board member, and especially the 
circle chairmen, should know that this special offering, 
made each December, is at the request of our General 
Assembly. 

Presidents and Secretaries of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief will find in the items on the 
Lantern Page, several suggestions which may help 
them in plans for the December auxiliary program. A 
fuller account of the “Spiritual Feast” meeting given 
by a Kansas City Auxiliary, will be found in the 
Auxiliary Department of the November Survey. 


Another item which should be discussed at the De- 
cember executive board meeting is the matter of how 
the auxiliary can codperate in launching the Bible 
Reading Objective for Jubilee Year. The Committee 
on the Diamond Jubilee has sent to your pastor a 
manual giving full plans for attaining the Jubilee 
goals. The president of the auxiliary should confer 
with her pastor and assure him of the auxiliary’s desire 
to codperate. Ask him to come to your executive board 
meeting and outline the way in which he wants the 
women of his church to codperate. There are many 
churches that do not have a pastor. If yours is one of 
these, confer with the clerk of your session, who should 
have a copy of the Diamond Jubilee Manual, and 
Jubilee Edition of the “Calendar for Daily Bible 
Reading,” both of which may be secured from the Com- 
mittee on Diamond Jubilee, 301 Henry Grady Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Read Dr. McCallie’s article in the general section 
of this Survey, and Miss McCutchen’s in this depart- 
ment. Much of the success of this Church-wide ob- 
jective as it relates to the women will depend on the 
circle chairmen. Much of its success will depend also 
on its being launched at the very beginning of the 
calendar year. The Secretary of Religious Education 
will codperate in getting the plan before the children 
and young people, and every wife, mother, and sister 
can be instrumental in encouraging its wider observ- 
ance by every member of the family. 


THE CrrcLE MEETING—SECOND WEEK 


Program Topic: “The Place of the Minister in the 
Social Order.” 


This is a program that is “different” in subject and 
content, and it is suggested that the complete program 
helps (price, ten cents) be secured from the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work. 


THE AUXILIARY MEETING—THIRD WEEK 


Program Topic: ‘The Spirit of Joy” (Ministerial 
Relief ). 

A copy of this program has been sent to all auxiliary 
presidents with the request that it be used, with such 
adaptations as seem advisable, by all of our auxiliaries. 
Additional copies of the program can be secured from 
the Committee on Woman’s Work for ten cents. Study 
the program carefully and make such adaptations for 
its presentation as seem wise. 


For THE HoME CirRcLE CHAIRMAN 


There are so many things you can do for your Home 
Circle members at the Christmas season, and you will 
want to remember them particularly at this time. Of 
course, you will not want to go to any great expense, 
but there are many things that cost very little. 

One Home Circle chairman, who is a great lover 
of flowers, grows one of her own bulbs for each mem- 
ber of her circle and has them bloeming at the Christ- 
mas season. Another, who makes lovely cookies, takes 
to each member a few of these wrapped in cellophane 
paper and tied with a Christmas bow. And yet another 
makes a wreath of Christmas green to hang in the 
window of each member of her circle. A Christmas 
card is always appropriate. Because of the continued 
demand for the card on which is printed “The Spirit 
of Christmas” poem, the Committee on Woman’s Work 
keeps a supply on hand, the price of which is only ten 
cents per dozen. The poem carries a lovely thought 
based on Scriptural verses and is appropriate to accom- 
pany any gift, or to be sent alone. 

Some of you will want to see that your Home Circle 
members are given an opportunity to make “Joy Gifts” 
to Ministerial Relief, and will supply them with “Joy 
Gift” stockings. (These must be made as they can- 
not be purchased. If some of your Home Circle mem- 
bers can sew, they might wish to make the “Joy Gift” 
stockings for the auxiliary.) In the December issue 
of the Church papers and in this issue of the Survey 
will be found lovely Christmas poems and stories which 
can be passed on to the shut-ins into whose homes this 
literature does not go. In this connection, some auxil- 
iaries, circles or individuals may wish to give to some 
shut-in a year’s subscription to the Survey. A most 
appropriate gift this would be, and -one that would 
last the whole year through. 
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‘ Metl suggestions te 
a The Qvailigry lantern, 
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Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





& 

Let your 
light shine 
Matt. 5:14-16 / 
y FLOWERS THAT KEEP FRESH: 


A Secretary of Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief caught a vision from the verse 





“I'd rather buy a cheap bouquet 
To give to my friend this very day 
Than a bushel of roses, white and red, 
To put on his coffin when he’s dead.” 


FROM AN AUXILIARY IN TEXAS CAME THIS RE- 
PORT OF AN. EXPERIMENT: 


“For the main part of the December program we tried 
a Panel Discussion on Ministerial Relief. Five members 
had been studying the Cause and they were full of the 
subject. Without any practicing or previously com- 
ing together, they went upon the platform and, when 
the leader asked a question, they began to talk in an 
ordinary conversation, and in the ‘give and take’ for 
the next thirty minutes we learned much about Min- 
isterial Relief.” 








and conceived the idea of placing in a conspicuous place 
at each Auxiliary meeting a brightly painted wooden 
flower spray which held a small slot-covered flower pot. 
Any member, wishing to remember those having passed 
on, was then given opportunity to help the living hv 
placing a donation in the slot for Ministerial Relief 
Fund. This offering is given to the treasurer to keep 


until the following December to add to the annual gift 
A LARGE AUXILIARY IN KANSAS CITY USED THIS at that time. 


PLAN: A ee a Pe 


“Our outstanding event was a Sacrificial Luncheon—a 
spiritual feast without material food—held in the church 
at one o’clock December 21. Several hundred women 
sat around the tables, set as for a meal and beautifully 
decorated. Our place cards were a lovely gift from our 
president. Friendly florists gave the finest cut flowers. 
The speaker’s table was lovely in silver, flowers, candle- 
sticks, etc. There was no other lighting in the room ex- 
cept that of candles. Our program—invocation, devo- 
tional, address, prayers, and benediction—was given by 
ministers, The music was furnished by forty-five boys 
from the Central Junior High School Boys’ Choir. They 
were in surplice and carried lighted candles in proces- 
sional and recessional. The ‘Joy Gift’ was taken by 
young ladies dressed in angel robes, and the offering 
placed in a golden chest in front of the room. It 
proved to be the largest Joy Gift in years. The service 
was a sweet, solemn one with emphasis on the spiritual.” 
















“Dear Dr. Sweets: Please cash this check and place 
the money within the folds of the little valentine, and 
send to the most needy minister on your list.” 

“Thank you for the enclosed letter which told of the 
help which my little valentine gift had given. It was 
a sacred joy and deep privilege to share my salary with 
the needy saints of the Church and I only wish I were 
financially able to contribute more.—A Business Woman.” 














THE CHRISTMAS SERVICE AND THE JOY GIFT: 


Wishing to explain the meaning of Ministerial Relief 
to the congregation without destroying the artistic ef- 
fect of the Christmas service, a committee in charge em- 
ployed the means of a play within a play. The pre- 
liminaries of the service-singing of Christmas Carols— 
had just started when an elderly couple moved slowly 
down the aisle and with slight commotion sought a 















CLEVER USE OF A POSTER—VERSAILLES, KY., 
USED THIS PLAN: 


“On the first Sunday in December, I placed a ‘grow- 
ing poster’ in the vestibule of the church (I am the 
poster maker for our Auxiliary). It gave the good 
Rews that the Joy Gift was coming. The next Sunday 
it showed some boys and girls with telephones sending 
out the news; and the following Sunday it showed that 
Men-of-the-Church, Woman’s Auxiliary, and Sunday 
school could have a part in the offering. The poster 
on the last Sunday before Christmas gave pictures repre- 
senting the widows, orphans, and aged ministers who 
Were to receive the gifts. Telephone lines from those 
sending the gifts extended to a central station and then 
to those who were to receive the gifts. Each Sunday 
the church bulletin called attention to the poster, so 


that Ministerial Relief was kept before the people for 
the entire month.” 
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nlace near a heater to get warm. With no interruption, 
the service proceeded to its close, when the old man 
arose to thank all the participants for the pleasure 
they had given him with their message. He explained 
the presence of himself and wife as the result of an 
automobile breakdown. He was a retired minister, 
whom a friend had offered to take in his car from 
their home in a neighboring city to spend Christmas 
with their widowed daughter and her family, her hus- 
band having been a young promising minister. Fortu- 
nately the breakdown had occurred near the church, and 
seeing the lights and hearing the music, they had dropped 
in, certain of finding a warm place to wait during 
their delay. The old man and his wife were cordially 
welcomed by the pastor and encouraged to tell more of 
himself. His story was a message of gratitude for what 
Ministerial Relief had meant to him and his widowed 
daughter. When the offering was taken there was an 
appreciative response. 
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The Story of the First Christmas 


As Told to Very Little Children 
By ELIZABETH McE. SHIELDS 


ARY and her husband, Joseph, took a trip from 

their Nazareth home to Bethlehem. It was a 

very long journey—too far for them to walk— 
so perhaps they took the little gray donkey. They 
went with many other people to pay their tax money, 
for the king had commanded them to do this. 

They were tired when they reached Bethlehem. 
They found crowds of people there. Bethlehem was 
full of people. Mary and Joseph went to the inn, 
or hotel, but the inn-keeper 
shook his head and _ said: 
“There is no room in the inn.” 
He found a place for them to 
sleep out in the stable, the 
home of the cattle. A bed of 
soft hay was made for them. 
And there in that lowly stable 
the little Lord Jesus was born. 
Mary, the mother, wrapped 
him in swaddling clothes and 
laid him in a manger—the 
place where the hay was put 
for the cattle—and the glory 
of his coming filled the stable! 
He was our heavenly Father’s 
first Christmas Gift to the whole world and to us. 

“And there were shepherds in the same country 
abiding in the field, and keeping watch by night over 
their flock. And an angel of the Lord stood by them, 
and the glory of the Lord shone round about them: 
and they were... . afraid. And the angel said unto 
them, Be not afraid; for behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy which shall be to all the people: 
for there is born to you this day . . . a Saviour, who 
is Christ the Lord. And this is the sign unto you: 
Ye shall. find a babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
and lying in a manger.” And suddenly there were 
with the angel many other angels praising God, and 
saying, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace among men in whom he is well pleased.” 

_ When the angels went back to heaven, the shepherds 
said, “Let us go to Bethlehem and see the Babe.” So 


Birth- Night 


This is the children’s night: the trees calls them “treasures”; for 
Are trimmed, the candles glow, 
Because a little child was born 
Two thousand years ago. 


The world joins hands in love tonight, 
There are no high nor low, 
Because Love came to Bethlehem 
Two thousand years ago. 

—MAREDL CORNELIA MATSON. 


they went quickly to Bethlehem and found Mary and 
Joseph, and the Babe lying in the manger. 

As the shepherds went back to their sheep on the 
hillside, they thanked God because they were so happy. 

When the little Lord Jesus was born in the stable 
in Bethlehem, there was a beautiful star in the sky. 
Some Wise Men far away in the East loved the stars. 
They looked up in the sky and saw the bright star 
shining. ‘They said, “A king is born. Let us follow 
the star and see if it will lead 
us to him.” They made ready 
presents to take to him—very 
wonderful presents. The Bible 


they were their very best gifts. 
When they were ready to 
travel, their camels were 
brought to them. The tall 
camels knelt down, and the 
Wise Men loaded them with 
the presents. After every- 
thing was ready for the long 
journey, the Wise Men got on 
~.¢ the camels. The camels stood 
up, and away over the sands 
they took the Wise Men. They stepped lightly with 
their soft feet in the sand; but they went very fast, 
following the star. 

After many, many days they came to Jerusalem. 
They went to the palace of King Herod and said, 
“Where is he that is born King of the Jews? for we 
have seen his star in the east, and are come to wor- 
ship him.” 

But King Herod could not tell. He did not know. 
He had not heard of the Baby born in the manger. 
He had not heard of the angels’ song and the message 
to the shepherds. He was troubled, and called to- 
gether men who knew the Bible, and asked them, 
“Where does your Bible say this new King is to be 
born?” And they said, “In Bethlehem.” So the camels 
knelt down. The Wise Men got on them and went 
toward Bethlehem, and lo, the star which they saw 
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in the East went before them, till it came and stood over 
the place where the Baby Jesus was—the little Lord 
Jesus with his mother and Joseph. 


The Wise Men got off their camels. They took their 
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gifts with them and went into the house. Very lov- 
ingly they knelt down and worshipped the Baby. Then 
they opened their treasures and gave their gifts to him — 
—gifts of gold and frankincense and myrrh. 





i eee al, Public Like 


Does It Make a Difference? 


By PHILIP WHITWELL WILSON* 


T IS four hundred years since a Tudor England re- 
| ceived the first complete printed Bible. 

This fourth centenary suggests two questions: 
first, what attention did the English pay to their Bible 
when it was handed to them? Secondly, what differ- 
ence did the Bible make to the life of the English- 
speaking commonwealths ? 

The great translator of the Bible into English was 
William Tyndale. “If God spare my life,” said 
Tyndale to a learned scholar, “ere many years I will 
cause a boy that driveth the plough shall know more 
of the Scripture than thou dost.’”’ A noble boast that 
was abundantly justified. 

The historian John Richard Green declared that 
“England became the people of a book, and that book 
was the Bible.” Nor does his testimony stand alone. 
As a historian, Professor Macaulay Trevelyan holds 
the Order of Merit, and he tells us that “a new gen- 
eration” of Elizabethans grew up “under the influence 
of the Bible, the Prayer Book, and loyalty to the 
Queen.” Among the influences of a formative period, 
the Bible came first. 

The reading of the Bible has been an accepted habit 
of the British Commonwealth of nations. 

The Prime Ministers of Great Britain, one after the 
other, have been men of the Bible. The entire think- 
ing of Gladstone was based upon what he called “the 
impregnable rock of Holy Scripture.” Lord Salisbury 
was a devout churchman, and so with Asquith, the 
Congregationalist; Balfour, MacDonald, and Bonar 
Law, the Presbyterians; Lloyd George, the Baptist; 
and Stanley Baldwin, the Anglican of Methodist an- 
cestry, who, in outspoken fashion, confesses that, with- 
out the Bible, he would be hard pressed by the weight 
of his responsibilities. 

John Bright, the British Quaker statesman, lifted 
the oratory of the House of Commons and of the 
political platform into the realm of prophecy by his 
devotion to the Bible. Joseph Chamberlain, like 
Theodore Roosevelt, taught in a Sunday school. 

The world has recently acclaimed King George on 
his silver jubilee, and the acclaim has been more than 
a formality. The King promised bis mother, Queen 
Alexandra, that he would read the Bible every day, 
and he states that he has kept the promise. 

What has been the result of the reading of the 
Bible? Let us appeal again to the historians. 


*Special correspondent, New York Times. 


Of the England that received the Book four hun- 
dred years ago, John Richard Green writes that ‘‘no 
greater moral change ever passed over a_ nation.” 
Trevelyan puts it thus: ‘The effect of the continual 
domestic study of the Book upon the national char- 
acter, imagination, and intelligence for nearly three 
centuries to come, was greater than that of any literary 
movement in our annals, or any religious movement 
since the coming of St. Augustine.” 

That verdict has never been upset. For more than 
sixty years (Queen Victoria reigned over an ever-expand- 
ing empire. On one occasion she received certain 
chieftains in audience. To her navy and her army she 
did not allude, but she handed them a Bible. ‘This,” 
she said, “is the secret of England’s greatness.” 

Read the Bible, and does not its influence cease to 
be a mystery? Here is the Book of Life—the book that 
reveals how life is lived and might be lived; why life 
is worth while; why life should be shared with others; 
the power by which life is redeemed and safeguarded 
and enriched; the opportunities in life; its responsi- 
bilities; the perils that menace life, and the purposes 
that life fulfills. The entire perspective of the Bible 
is focussed on the Christ who came that we might have 
life and have it more abundantly. It has been of su- 
preme advantage to the English-speaking world that 
the leadership in every field should have been brought 
by the Bible into touch with what is meant by life. 

The Bible is full of all sorts’ and conditions of men 
and women and children. Reading the Bible, we ar- 
rive at the value of the individual or we learn respect 
for others. Also, we learn respect for ourselves. The 
Bible thus makes citizens, and in the English-speaking 
world it prepared the people for the franchise. 

The Bible insists on rectitude. Every revival of in- 
terest in the Bible was followed in Britain by a move- 
ment for political reform. If public life is clean, this 
is the reason. 

The Bible denounces oppression and requires that 
wrongs be righted. In the British Empire there has 
been a growing sensitiveness to injustices of every kind. 

The transformation of Great Britain from an old 
into a new country was achieved mainly by the men 
of the Bible. John Howard read that we should visit 
the prisoners in their affliction, and he flung himself 
into the task of reforming the jails. Wilberforce, on 
one side of the Atlantic, like Whittier on the other, 
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read that Christ died for all men on the Cross. They 


_ flung themselves into the crusade aganist slavery. 


The Bible inculcated a reverence for laws justly 
administered. During the periods of strain and stress 
there have been scores of revolutions. In the English- 
speaking countries sovereignty has been unshaken in 
its stability. These have been the countries where it 
is safest to live. 

The Bible emphasizes sound principles of commer- 
cial ethics. Amid the greatest depression in the annals 
of mankind, the financial credit of the English-speak- 
ing commonwealth is maintained. There has been 
grave unemployment as elsewhere, but, on the whole, 
a much higher standard of living. The material re- 
serves of these countries have been as impressive as 
their moral reserves. 

The Bible asserts liberty of conscience and of cul- 
ture. At the conclusion of the war, not one English- 
speaking democracy had seriously to abridge freedom 
of speech or of the press, or to suspend a representa- 
tive system of government. The suffrage has been ex- 
tended, and, throughout the Orient, from the Philip- 
pines to Egypt, it has been the aim of these countries 
to put an end to the old colonial system, substituting 
autonomous administration. 

The English-speaking democracies have displayed 
a volume of initiative which, in the aggregate, far sur- 
passes the achievements, however notable they may 
have been, of countries where the Bible is less known. 
The railway, the steamship, the automobile, the use 
of power in industry, postal and telegraph services, 
electric light, moving pictures, the games most gener- 
ally and healthily played out of doors—these illus- 
trations of such initiative are unchallengeable. Boy 
scouts, girl guides, foreign missions, campaigns against 
drugs, drink, and other evils—most of such efforts 
originated in the English-speaking world. 

The Bible contains a gospel of peace, and in their 
demand for peace the Bible-loving democracies have 
been conspicuous. Despite militarism elsewhere, thev 
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terminated conscription after the war, and in the spirit 
of the prophet Isaiah they have sought steadily to limit 
armaments. 

Here is an inventory of familiar phenomena that 
anybody can check up for himself. We cannot open 
a newspaper or enter into conversation without finding 
that the facts are as stated. 

Not that there is any special virtue in a Bible trans- 
lated into English. Turn to any country, and men of 
the Bible leave names held in peculiar honor. Cer- 
tainly Norway has her Nansen, a great explorer, states- 
man, and friend of the friendless. He read the Bible. 
England had her Ruskin, the apostle of beauty in the 
city, the church, and the home. He read the Bible. 


_ Russia had her Tolstoy, the pioneer of social justice. 


He read the Bible. China had her Sun Yat-sen, archi- 
tect of democracy. He read the Bible. India has her 
Gandhi, champion of the untouchables. He reads the 
Bible. Germany was uplifted by the character of 
Hindenburg. This war lord who became a pillar of 
peace was a man of the Bible. 

The Bible is today to be had almost free of cost. 
But a knowledge of the Bible can only be acquired 
by a personal investment of time which is worth more 
than money. That investment has yielded a generous 
dividend of influence both for the individual and for 
society. 

They who visit London are impressed by the pro- 
found reverence with which millions of people observe 
Armistice Day, crowding into Whitehall, overflowing 
into Trafalgar Square, and uniting their voices in the 
great hymn—‘Our God, Our Help in Ages Past.” No 
less remarkable is the spectacle of enormous crowds at 
a football game attended by the King and Queen, who, 
with a band of the Guards, join the people in singing 
a hymn like “Abide with Me,” in order to pass the 
time. It was the Bible of Wyclif that evoked the 
spirit of Lollardry which swept over the England of 
the Middle Ages and inspired the songs of the peo- 
ple. It is the Bible that in the twentieth century, with 
its dangers and difficulties, fills the land with music. 





The World-Enriching Book 


By GEORGE WILLIAM BROWN* 


HE almost desperate concern of every country of 

the world with its own affairs would seem to pre- 

clude common interest in any single book. Of 
course, we can easily imagine Americans attracted to 
a book related chiefly to things American, or Japanese 
reading eagerly in one dealing with Japanese issues, 
or Mexicans having profound interest in some other 
book, or the subjects of King George purchasing quite 
generally some publication affecting the British Em- 
pire. But who knows a book equally meaningful to 
Americans, Japanese, Mexicans, Britishers, and the rest 


of the peoples of the earth? The Bible is just that 
kind of book. 








_ *George William Brown, D. D., is General Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. 


Yet the Scriptures were written when the earth was 
dwarfish compared with the great burly world we now 
know. In that long ago the cities of the world were 
Nineveh and Babylon in the East, and Athens and 
Rome in the West. There was no Berlin, no London, 
no Chicago, no Rio de Janeiro. When the Bible was 
written the earth was flat and stationary; few indeed 
were the intrepid souls that ventured beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules. The whole Western Hemisphere was un- 
dreamed of, and men traveled over seas instead of 
oceans. Rome, then a world force, would today seem 
less like an empire than a province. And yet the Bible, 
born in that little microcosm, is quite unafraid of our 
vast world of nations, empires, and continents. It is a 
world book. 
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Down in Brazil, a few years ago, a blind man set 
out to master English. Portuguese is the language 
spoken in his country, but he wanted to be able to use 
English. To fit himself to teach? To accept a posi- 
tion? For cultural purposes? No; but that he might 
read all the English Bible in Braille, for only the 
Gospel of St. John is available in Portuguese for finger- 
tip reading. The Bible is well established in Brazil. 





Robert Morrison and Native Assistants Translating 
the Bible into Chinese 


Recently a pageant was given in one of the cities of 
China by a group of Chinese Christians. Among the 
characters were the Venerable Bede, John Wyclif, and 
William Tyndale, and the pageant’s title was, “How 
We Got Our Bible.” Because it was given in China, 
the cast included characters which would not appear in 
any American cast—Robert Morrison, William Milne, 
Bishop Schereschewski, and others who gave the Bible 
to the Chinese in their own language. The Bible is at 
home in China. 

Come with me to the palace of the President of 
Guatemala and learn of an interview between the Presi- 
dent of that republic and one of his Indian subjects. 
Some government action had disturbed the Cakchiquel 
tribe of Indians, so this representative was asked to go 
and confer with the President. At the end of the in- 
terview the President took from his desk a New Testa- 
ment. Holding it toward the Indian he said, “This is 
what you need. Your people will never progress until 
it becomes a part of your life.” The Bible has its 
place in Central America. 

Just outside of Glasgow, in the birthplace of a 
greatly honored Scotsman, there is a simple but strik- 
ing tableau-picture bearing a one-word title—‘‘Truth.” 
It shows a man in the tropics, sitting in the veranda 
shelter of a rude hut, reading from an open book to a 
group of primitive Africans. The man with the book 
is David Livingstone and the book is the Bible. The 
Bible is read in Africa. 

Brazil, China, Central America, Africa—and the list 
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could be extended almost indefinitely: it seems to be 
a world book. 

Its continuous translation into other tongues indicates 
that it is a world book. In whole or in part it has 
been translated into 954 languages and dialects. It 
takes an exhibit chart twenty-one feet long and five feet 
wide to contain in type none too large the names of 
these languages. A careful estimate shows that some 
part of it appears in a new language on an average of 
one every five weeks. It seems to be a world book. 

Its phenomenal distribution across the earth indicates 
that it is a world book. In a single year between 
twenty-five and thirty million copies of Bibles, Testa- 
ments, Gospels, and Portions are distributed in all the 
continents and in many of the islands of the seas. 
What other book knows such achievement? 

But why is it a world book? Rather, why is it a 
world-enriching book? First of all, because it sets 
forth a notably high standard of conduct. Tersely but 
tellingly it states, “He that rulcth his spirit is better 
than he that taketh a city.” ... “Provide things honest 
in the sight of all men.” . “Do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with thy God.” ... “All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.” ... “Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 

A standard of conduct based on such principles far 
outspans the world in which the Bible writers lived. 
It knows no limitations of latitude or longtitude. It 
is nothing short of universal, and, because it is uni- 
versal, it helps to make the Bible containing it a world 
book. What Cromwell wrote in the flyleaf of his Bible 
—“‘He who ceases to be better ceases to be good’”’—could 
appropriately be written in a Bible of any language 
anywhere. 

Then, too, the Bible is a book enriching the world 
because it argues for a strange but ultimately satis- 
factory way of life. It tells of earthy Esau bargaining 
away a remote birthright for an immediately available 
“mess of pottage.” It describes rapacious Ahab sighing 
for, and finally seizing, his neighbor Naboth’s vineyard. 
By forthright statement and apt simile it emphasizes 
again and again that “a man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things which he possesseth.” Of 
its chief character it is said that, while the foxes had 
holes and the birds of the air had nests, he had not 
‘where to lay his head.” He counseled against laying 
up “treasures upon earth” urging that the kingdom of 
God was the thing to be sought first of all. 

This is a strange way of life, but in the long run 
and at the end of the day it brings satisfaction. One 
of the great metropolitan papers, some months ago, car- 
ried a news item to the effect that, in the island of 
Molokai, a humble Christian who had spent forty- 
four years caring for leprosy sufferers had died leaving 
an estate of less than three hundred dollars. In the 
same issue, there appeared an editorial on the man’s 
death ten times the length of the news item, which 
stated among other things that, so long as there were 
such men, who put service above riches, ours is not a 
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The Bible and Life's Crises 


By CLARENCE EDWARD MACARTNEY* 


sentence: ‘This book is written, not for knowl- 

edge, but for action.” This is preéminently true 
of the Bible. Its truths were given, not for knowledge, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, but for belief and 
action. We hear much of the Bible as literature; and, 
indeed, as mere literature it stands by itself. Nowhere 
are there such historical narratives, such odes and 
dirges, such orations, such apostrophes, and such sub- 
lime poetry. But it must never be forgotten that the 
Bible has lived through the ages, not because of the 
beauty and superiority of its literature, but because men 
received it as the 
Word of God and 


A RISTOTLE opens one of his works with this 


who had landed on the island survived, surrounded by 
native women and half-breed children. This sailor, 
Alexander Smith, found in one of the chests that had 
been taken out of the Bounty a copy of the Bible. He 
began to teach his fellow exiles its principles, with the 
result that his own life was changed and the life of 
that island colony. In 1808 the United States ship 
Topaz visited the island and found a thriving and 
prosperous community, without whiskey, without a 
jail, without crime, and without an insane asylum. The 
Bible had changed the life of that island community. 
So it has been from age to age. “The entrance of 

thy words giveth 





practiced its precepts 
in their daily life. 


itself, “The word of 
God is tried.”’ This 


wantenothinge. pe fedechmein a lohie2 


~ light.” 
There is no doubt 


The XXII. 4 pfalme of Danid. that the world is 


dark, we would need 
no lamp unto our 


The Bible says of qe dHeLORDE io my fhepberde, jean B dark. Were it not 


is true as to its his- 
tory and _ biography 
and its comments 
upon human _ nature. 
But it is true, above 
all else, in the sense 
that men and women 
in the midst of the 
struggles and battles 
and sorrows and 
temptations of this 
life have found . the 
Bible to be a lamp 
unto their feet and a 
light unto their path. 
Should the Bible ever 
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feet and no light for 
our path. The world 
uldewalte now by sin, andsman has 
lost the way. The 
Bible is the revelation 
of the way through 
life. Is there any 


need that revelation? 

On a dark night, 
and on a treacherous 
path, a lantern in a 
man’s hand makes a 
great difference. It 
may be the difference 








cease to be so read 
and _ “so received; 


should it ever come Note that Coverdale followed the Septuagint Greek Version, in 
which this well-known psalm was numbered XXII 


to be looked upon as 
merely an interesting 
assortment of ancient religious books—then the Bible 
will have passed out of the life of man. But this will 
never come to pass, because from age to age men dis- 
cover that the Bible is what it declared itself to be— 
“a lamp unto our feet and a light unto our path.” 
In recent years the thrilling story of Pitcairn Island 
and the mutiny of the Bounty has been retold and 
popularized in moving pictures, newspaper articles, and 
in books. There is one incident in that story which, 
indeed, is worth retelling. The mutineers sank their 
ship and landed with their native women on the lonely 
island named Pitcairn. There were nine white sailors, 
six natives, ten women, and a girl of fifteen. One of 
the sailors discovered a method of distilling alcohol, 
and the island colony was debauched with drunkenness 
and vice. After a time, only one of the white sailors 


*Clarence Edward Macartney, D. D., Litt. D., is pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM—COVERDALE BIBLE _Petween life and 


death. Man’s path 
here is beset by a 
thousand dangers. 
The Bible shows 
these dangers. It utters the commandments of God, 
which are sure, “making wise the simple.” Every day 
death, sin, and temptation.add to the number of their 
ghastly trophies. But of those who have perished, 
how many were using faithfully the lantern which 
God has given men? How many had been reading 
its pages regularly and prayerfully? 

Life is encompassed with sorrow and trial. The 
Bible does not take away our trials, or deliver us from 
our sorrows; but it does tell us that they have a pur- 
pose, and that they are working out for us and in us 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness. 

By and by, all come to the end of life. Before we 
ourselves reach that end, we have seen many others 
arrive at that place of departure, covered with mist 
and fog. If you close the Bible, if you put out this 
one light, what have you left? Who speaks for the 
after-here? What voice is uplifted by the grave of 
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sorrow? A few dreamers and thinkers, a few tam- 
perers with the lock to the gate of the hidden city of 
death, utter their arguments and come back with their 
weird tales which neither convince nor enlighten. But 
when we turn to the Bible there is light and there is 
hope; for the Bible leads us to Christ, who is the way, 
the truth, and the life. The path of life is not only 
dangerous—it is a path which, without the light of the 
Bible, leads we know not where. The Bible is the 
book of destiny and shows us the way to heaven. 

Oscar Wilde, one of the most gifted writers of the 
last half century, fell into deep and unmentionable 
sin. Writing of his experiences when a prisoner in 
Reading Goal, where, as he says in his powerful 
“Ballad of Reading Goal,” the prisoners only now 
and then had a chance to look with wistful eye 


“Upon that little tent of blue 
Which prisoners call the sky,’”— 


he tells how, in his deep distress and woe, the only 
literature which now meant anything to him was the 
New Testament. A striking tribute to the fact that the 
Bible speaks to the deeps that are in the human heart, 
and that in the crises of life it has a message when all 
other books are meaningless and all other voices are 
silent. 

Some say the Bible as a book is obscure. It does 
not, indeed, pretend to answer every question; and what 
the Bible does not say, the silence of the Bible, is some- 
times as striking and impressive as its speech. Of all 
the figures and metaphors employed in the Bible to 
describe what it does for the soul of man, I think 
this of the lantern and the light is the best. We do 
not carry lanterns by daylight. The Bible is not the 
sunlight; but it is what the Psalmist called it, “a 
lamp unto our feet and a light unto our path” amid 
the shadows of this world. It is what Peter called it 
in his beautiful metaphor, “a lamp shining in a dark 
place, until the day dawn and the day-star arise in 
our hearts.” When we enter into the fullness of the 
life to come, and behold the living Word himself, we 
shall not need the written Bible; for we shall see no 
longer through the glass darkly, but face to face. 
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I remember seing once on the wall of old Canter- 
bury Cathedral a tablet with’ an inscription on it from 
the second and little read portion of “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress.” It is as follows: 


Prudence—What do you think of the Bible? 

Matthew—It is the Holy Word of God. 

Prudence—Is there nothing written 
what you understand? 

Matthew—Yes, a great deal. 

Prudence—What do you do when you meet with 
such places therein that you do not 
understand? 

Matthew—TI think God is wiser than I. I pray also 
that he will please to let me know all 


therein that he knows will be for my 
good. 


therein but 


Here is John Bunyan’s common sense at its best. 
There will be many things in the Bible which we do 
not understand; but a great deal there which we can 
understand, and which is for our eternal good. 

The Christian church owes much to the heroic and 
ancient Church of the Waldensees in Italy for the 
preservation of the Bible and its saving truths. In 
a day when the Bible was proscribed, Waldensian 
ministers sometimes supported themselves by selling 
jewels and precious stones to the families of the great 
and noble. In the disguise of merchants they were 
able to speak to those who otherwise would have been 
inaccessible. When they had disposed of their rings 
and trinkets, and were asked if they had nothing more 
to offer for sale, they would reply, “Yes; we have 
jewels still more precious than any you have’ seen. 
We will be glad to show these also to you, if you will 
promise not to betray us:to the clergy. We have heré 
a precious stone so brilliant that by its light a man 
may see God; and another which radiates such a fire 
that it enkindles the love of God in the heart of its 
possessor.” Then they unwrapped their treasure, 
which was, of course, the Bible. A true and beautiful 
statement about the Word of God. It is a precious 
stone which sheds a light so brilliant that by its light 
a man may see God. It is a stone which kindles 
within the heart of man the love of God. 





The English Bible in the Making of 


America 
By WILLIAM W. SWEET* 


TIS a fact of large historical importance that the 

appearance of the two most widely used of the early 

English translations of the Bible was contemporan- 
‘ous with the beginnings of English colonization. The 
Genevan Bible, the work of exiled Protestant scholars 
who had fled to Geneva to escape Queen Mary’s per- 
secution, was in fact the Puritan’s Bible, and its con- 
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venient size, its relative cheapness, together with its 
verse divisions and Calvinistic notes, gave it an im- 
mense popularity. From the date of its publication in 
1560 to the outbreak of the Civil Wars in 1640, it went 
through one hundred and sixty editions, and was un- 
doubtedly the Bible most in use among the: first. two 
generations of American Puritans. For many years the 
Genevan Bible held its own, even after the publication 
of the King James version, though the authorized ver- 
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sion doubtless found greatest favor outside New Eng- 
land, but especially in the Anglican colonies. That 
these two great versions of the English Bible were avail- 
able in America from the very beginning of coloniza- 
tion is a significant fact and helps to explain the in- 
fluence the Bible exerted in American colonial life. 

Not only in the realm of morals and religion was the 
Bible supreme, but in public affairs and in the shaping 
of social and political institutions, its influence if not 
equally large, was at least of great importance. One 
of the distinctive characteristics of the Puritans was 
their insistence on a strict conformity to the Old Testa- 
ment precepts concerning Sabbath observance, a con- 
ception of the Sabbath which has prevailed throughout 
America until comparatively recent times, and which 
still persists in a modified form in many sections of 
the country. And whatever may be said in condemna- 
tion of the Puritan Sabbath, this needs to be said in 
its behalf: it played a large and worthy part in help- 
ing to save colonial and frontier America from com- 
plete secularization. 


The influence of the Bible in public life in colonial 
New England is best illustrated by reference to the 
records. In the early laws framed by the Massachusetts 
General Court, the Bible is constantly cited as the au- 
thority. In 1741 John Cotton, the greatest of the first 
generation of New England preachers, drew up a pro- 
posed code of laws for Massachusetts in which marginal 
references to the Bible are given in support of each of 
the laws suggested. When the New Haven colony was 
formed in 1639, all the free planters, we are told, as- 
sembled to consult about settling civil government, and 
the first question was: ‘Whether the Scriptures do hold 
forth a perfect rule for the direction and government 
of all men, in all duties which they are to perform 
to God and men, as well as in the government of 
families and commonwealth as in matters of the 
church.” This was answered in the affirmative, and it 
was voted unanimously that “the word of God shall 
be the rule to be attended unto in ordering the affairs 
of government in this plantation.” In all the Puritan 
colonies, the charters provided that colonial laws should 
conform to the English common law as far as prac- 
ticable, but in the actual administration of justice, 
especially in the earlier years, common law practice 
was frequently set aside in favor of principles derived 
from the Old Testament. 

In early New England legislation relating to educa- 
tion, it is clearly indicated that their primary purpose 
in establishing schools was that the Scriptures might be 
available to all. In the New Haven code of 1655, 
all parents and masters are ordered to provide means 
for the teaching of their children and apprentices in 
order that they might be able to read the Scriptures 
and to understand the principles of the Christian re- 
ligion. Not only did the Bible serve as the textbook 
from which children were taught to read, it was the 
chief book of New England and was considered “the 
fountain whence has proceeded all the good which is 
to be found in other books.” Taking the colonial 
period as a whole, the King James version of the Bible 
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was easily first in its cultural and moral influence upon 
the “plain people” of English speech. 

The Bible in the German printed by Christopher 
Saur, Sr., the Dunker printer of Germantown, in 1740- 
43, the first Bible to be printed in a European lan- 
guage in America, had a corresponding influence upon 
the German colonists, especially those scattered through- 
out Pennsylvania, New York, and Maryland. As ad- 
vertised by the Saur press, its price was eighteen shil- 
lings, but to the poor and needy, it stated, “we have no 
price.” Later in the century, two other editions were 
brought out by Christopher Saur, Jr., and another 
edition was in the press and the sheets drying when 
the Revolutionary War came, and because of Saur’s 
pacificism his press was wrecked and the sheets of the 
newly-printed edition was scattered and destroyed. 

During the colonial period, the publication of the 
English Bible in America was prohibited and the colo- 
nists were therefore dependent upon the mother country 
for their supply. As a result, English Bibles were 
scarce and high-priced throughout the colonial period. 
Indeed it is estimated that at the opening of the Amer- 
ican Revolution there were not more than four mil- 
lions of Bibles in the whole world, and as a result of 
the disturbances attending the opening of the War for 
Independence the supply from England was cut off 
entirely. The question of the scarcity of Bibles hav- 
ing been brought to the attention of the Continental 
Congress in 1777, through a Memorial, after investi- 
gating the possibility of printing the Bible in America, 
and being convinced of its impracticability, the Con- 
gress recommended that its Committee on Commerce im- 
port, at their expense, 20,000 English Bibles from 
Holland and Scotland. Five years later Congress en- 
dorsed the first English Bible printed in America, that 
of Robert Aitken, of Philadelphia, stating: ‘That the 
United States in Congress assembled, highly approve 
the pious and laudable undertaking of Mr. Aitken.” 
Following the appearance of Aitken’s Bible in 1782, 
other American printers were encouraged to undertake 
the task, and by the end of the century at least ten 
American editions of the English Bible had appeared, 
included among them being a Douay (Roman Catholic) 
version, which was published in Philadelphia in 1790. 


Among the most serious problems which confronted 
the Christian forces of America at the beginning of the 
national period were those which were directly or in- 
directly related to the movement of population west- 
ward. One of the great questions to be decided upon 
this immense stage was whether the new American 
nation was to be Christian or pagan. And no single 
factor had a larger part in determining what direction 
the nation would take than the widespread distribution 
of Bibles throughout the west, which began on a vast 
scale with the opening of the nineteenth century. 


The religious destitution in the early west, and the 
scarcity of Bibles among frontier people, was brought 
to the attention of the older sections of the nation in the 
early years of the nineteenth century by the two famous 
tours of Samuel J. Mills and his two associates, in 
1812-13 and 1814-15, and was one of the principal 
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influences which led to the formation of the American 
Bible Society in 1816. Local Bible Societies had been 
formed numerously in the east previous to this time, 
but their aim was little more than to supply local 
needs. The formation of a national society drama- 
tized the great national need and the aim of the so- 
ciety, to place a Bible in every home in the nation, 
was soon on the road to fulfillment. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the influence of 
the Bible upon the cultural development of the great 
region west of the Alleghany mountains, to say nothing 
of its direct religious influence. The connection of re- 
ligion with higher education in America has always 
been intimate, and this was especially true of this new 
west. The place given the Bible in practically all the 
early western colleges and universities, whether founded 
by the churches or the states, is typified by the follow- 
ing statement from the inaugural address of the first 
president of Miami University (1824): 
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“The Bible is the source of all intellectual as 
well as moral strength ... hence the Bible, the 
study of its histories, of its doctrines and morals, 
of its prophecies, of its institutions, shall be con- 
nected in the Miami University with the study of 
all other systems... .” 


Every American frontier was in pressing need of 
moral restraint and guidance, and all the great frontier 
churches rigidly enforced the Scriptural standards of 
morality. The church courts, organized and conducted 
on Scriptural models, were the principal guardians of 
the conduct and life of the people. Perhaps the name 
“Bible Belt,” given in derision to the great region west 
of the Alleghany mountains is, after all, no misnomer. 
For here the Bible has exerted an immense influence 
upon the lives and conduct of the people, which may 
help account for the fact that here is to be found the 
smallest percentage of illiteracy and the largest per- 
centage of colloge graduates to be found anywhere in 
America. 





The Bible and the College Student 


By WALTER LEE LINGLE* 


OLLEGE students cannot afford to leave the 

Bible out of their reading and thinking. From 

a literary, historical, ethical, and spiritual point 
of view, no man’s education is complete without a 
knowledge of the Bible. The Bible is not a single 
book. It is a divine library, which is noted for its com- 
prehensiveness and infinite variety. John Richard 
Green illustrates its charm and variety in an eloquent 
paragraph in his “Short History of the English Peo- 
ple.” He says: “When Bishop Bonner set up the 
first six Bibles in St. Paul’s, many well-disposed peo- 
ple used much to resort to the hearing thereof, espe- 
cially when they could get any that had an audible 
voice to read to them . . . Sunday after Sunday, day 
after day, the crowds that gathered round Bonner’s 
Bibles in the nave of St. Paul’s, or the family group 
that hung on the words of the Geneva Bible in the 
devotional exercises at home, were leavened with a new 
literature. Legend and annal, warsong and psalm, 
state roll and biography, the mighty voices of prophets, 
the parables of evangelists, stories of mission journeys, 
of perils by sea and among the heathen, philosophic 
argument, apocalyptic visions,—all were flung broad- 
cast over minds unoccupied, for the most part, by rival 
learning.” 

Sir Walter Scott was one of the greatest of all the 
novelists who have ever written in the English lan- 
gauge. He wrote many books and knew books as 
few men have ever know them. His great library is 
still intact in his beautiful old home known as Abbots- 
ford. As I went through his library this past summer, 
I was struck by the large number and scholarly char- 
acter of the books which it contained. One of the most 
conspicuous books in that library is a handsome copy 
of the Bible, which bears this inscription in the hand- 


*Walter Lee Lingle, D. D. LLL.D., is president of Davidson College, 


writing of his mother: ‘To my son, Walter Scott, 
from his affectionate mother, Ann Rutherford”; and 
this additional inscription in his own handwriting: 
“This Bible was the gift of my grandfather to my 
mother and presented by her to me.” 

He prized that Bible not only as an heirloom, but 
as a book of literature and a book of life. His son- 
in-law and biographer, Lockhart, who is buried at his 
feet in Dryburgh Abbey, tells of a striking incident 
that occurred while Sir Walter was on his last bed 
of illness and only a few days before his death: “He 
expressed a wish that I should read to him, and when 
I asked from what book, he said: ‘Need you ask? 
There is but one.’” As that great man surveyed his 
whole library and the whole field of literature, there 
was one book that towered above all others, and that 
was his Bible. I wonder if it was his mother’s Bible 
that he was calling for. At any rate, there is the esti- 
mate of a great man whose library was crowded with 
all manner of great books. Is it too much to say that * 
no man’s education is complete without a knowledge 
of this Book of Books? 

What has been the attitude of college students to- 
ward this book? One day Martin Luther, a student 
at the University of Erfurt, ran across a copy of the 
Bible in the university library. It was the first com- 
plete ‘copy of the Bible that he had ever seen. It laid 
hold of his heart and mind and transformed his whole 
life. That copy of the Bible had more to do in making 
Martin Luther a great Christian leader and a great 
world figure than any other influence that ever entered 
into his life. 

William Tyndale was an unusually brilliant student 
in the University of Oxford. His biographer tells us 
that he became so skilled in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
French, Spanish, Italian, and English, that in which 
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ever language he spoke, you would suppose it was his 
native tongue. The Bible came into his life with all 
its transforming power. It completely captured his 
heart and mind, and he yielded himself to it without 
reservation, and finally gave his life for it. Today 
we think of him as the father of the English Bible. 
As we celebrate the four hundredth anniversary of the 
printing of the first complete Bible in English, let us 
remember that of it the New Testament and the Pen- 
tateuch were practically Tyndale’s translation with a 
few revisions. 

John and Charles Wesley, and George Whitefield, 
students at Oxford University, became interested in the 
methodical study of the Bible. It became a transform- 
ing power in their lives, and they went out to turn 
the world upside down. Through the power of the 
Word of God, John Wesley became the greatest force 
of the eighteenth century in England. 

Thus we might come on down through the centuries 
and call the roll of a multitude of college and univer- 
sity students whose lives have been transformed and 
made great by the Word of God. But what about 
present-day college students? Of course, it is not pos- 
sible to put all college students together in one group 
under one label. There are just as many different 
kinds of college students as there are of older people, 
and there are at least fifty-seven varieties of the older 
ones. 

Some college students shrug their shoulders at the 
Bible. Others are indifferent toward it. There are 
still others who are woefully ignorant of it. But, after 
all this has been said, there are many college students 
who approach it with reverence and find rich treasures 
in it. 

No one person knows the hundreds of thousands of 
college students in America well enough to speak 
with certainty about their attitude toward the Bible. 
Let me speak definitely out of my own observation and 
experience. I have the privilege of being connected 
with a college which has a student group of 650 young 
men, representing more than twenty-five different states. 
For nearly fifty years, courses in the English Bible 
have been a required part of the curriculum. Fresh- 
men and Sophomores are required to take three hours 
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a week. Elective courses are provided for Juniors and 
Seniors. The English Bible itself is studied, and not 
simply books about the Bible. After fifty years we 
ought to be in a position to form some estimate of 
the attitude of our college students toward the Bible. 

First of all, it is our observation that the great 
majority of college students who study the Bible find it 
an interesting book. The late United States Senator 
Albert J. Beveridge wrote a book entitled “The Bible 
as Good Reading.” The majority of students study- 
ing the Bible will concur in the idea expressed in that 
title. By the way, in that book Senator Beveridge 
says: “Surely this book has not held sway over the 
human mind for two thousand years without having 
engaging qualities—something that appeals to our in- 
terest.” 

The majority of those students who study the Bible 
find it a profitable book. Its teachings enter into their 
moral, ethical, and spiritual ideals and thus help to 
mold their characters. Not only so, but its simplicity 
and beauty help to mold their English style. We won- 
der sometimes where Abraham Lincoln ever learned 
the use of the pure and beautiful English of his Gettys- 
burg address and his second inaugural. He probably 
lets us into the secret when he tells us that the two 
greatest events in his life were when he borrowed a 
life of George Washington and when he opened the 
Bible and read the life of Christ. 

When I question alumni who have been out for years, 
practically all of them tell that they are glad they were 
required to take the courses in the English Bible, and 
that they have found these courses among the most 
profitable of all the courses they took during their col- 
lege and university days. 

The present-day college student probably does not 
look upon the Bible as an authoritative book in the 
same sense in which our fathers did, and yet, after they 
have studied it, the majority of them would agree with 
Coleridge when he said: “In the Bible there is more 
that finds me than I have experienced in all other 
books put together; the words of the Bible find me at 
greater depths of my being, and whatever finds me 
brings with it an irrsistible evidence of having pro- 
ceeded from the Holy Spirit.” 
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Witnessing by Proxy 


By B. K. TENNEY 


NY contemplation of the relation which a man 
A should have to his church at once raises the ques- 

tion of the reason for the existence of the church 
or what it takes to constitute a church. If these ques- 
tions are answered in such a way that the individual 
has a clear and definite picture in his mind, he is in 
position better to find his own place with regard to the 
church. 

One might well ask whether or not any group of 
people have a right to think of themselves as being a 
church if they do not make up a witnessing body. The 
human mind is very prone to concentrate on external 
or material things and give them a place of undue 
prominence. We may say of a certain church that it 


is a very fine church because it has a splendid and 
well-equipped building and a large membership of able 


and influential people. At the same time the element 
that really makes a church may be entirely lacking. 
The beginning of any church is naturally found in a 
group of people banding themselves together for the 
common purpose of making their witnessing for Christ 
more effective. If a person does not believe in Christ 
and does not believe he has anything to say for Christ, 
he has no place in the church. On the other hand, if 
one does believe that Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save people and has accepted this truth for himself, 
then he certainly has a message of vital importance for 
every individual in the world. The strongest tie bind- 
ing together the members of any church should cer- 
tainly be the desire to tell the story of Christ. 

In order that the members of a church may more 
effectively witness in any community, it is customary 
for them to erect a house of worship. Because the 
building itself voices something of the reverence and 
respect the members have for God, it is made as beau- 
tiful and as dignified as the means of the members 
permit. As a further step in making effective their 
testimony in the community, the church calls a min- 
ister to lead them in their work of witness-bearing and 
to teach them how they themselves may become stronger 
Christians and thus more able to serve. It is the 
tragedy of human nature that when these things are 
done there is so much of a tendency for the member 
to forget the reason for the church, and to feel that 
he is performing his duty when he has shared in main- 
taining the church building or helped to employ a 
popular preacher. It is easy to forget that the church 
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building and the minister are means to an end and 
not ends in themselves. The reason for the existence 
or the church is that it may bear witness. 

As the members of any church come to taste the joy 
there is in real witnessing for Christ, they desire not 
only to bear witness to Him in the local community, 
but to have a part in carrying this same testimony to 
other lands and to other peoples. This raises the ques- 
tion as to how one may best project himself beyond the 
sphere of his immediate personal contacts. This 
question has already been answered in the system which 
has been developed in the satisfaction of man’s ever- 
present and increasing wants. If a man is living 
strictly by himself he must depend upon himself for 
the satisfaction of his needs. If he wants cloth, he 
must grow the cotton or the wool or the flax necessary, 
spin it into thread, and weave it into cloth. If he wants 
bread, he must grow the corn or wheat, gather it him- 
self, grind it into meal or flour, and make his bread. 
Under such conditions man must live very simply, be- 
cause he is not able himself to supply the necessities 
for a very high standard of living. 

By interchange of services, it is possible for a man to 
confine himself to a task for which he is best fitted 
and to which his location lends itself. It has been 
found that in this way man’s labor can be much more 
productive, and that he can maintain a much higher 
standard of living. Men of imagination and discern- 
ment are constantly on the lookout for ways in which 
we can more effectively work together. They are try- 
ing to be ready to satisfy some need or want of the 
human race even before that need is fully recognized 
by the mass of the people themselves. A short time 
ago, enterprising merchants began to slice their bread, 
and now a great many housewives feel that it is almost 
necessary to have bread sliced. The ability to supply 
these multiplied needs results from an interchange of 
service. 

For the interchange of commodities or the exchange 
of the effort necessary to produce these commodities, we 
have established a medium which we call money. In 
the last analysis, money is simply life service in a 
form convenient for exchange. It would be imprac- 
ticable for a mechanic living in the State of Georgia 
to make a trip to Kansas for negotiating a trade with 
a farmer whereby, in exchange for work done on farm 
machinery, the farmer will supply the family of the 
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mechanic with wheat for flour. If the mechanic were 
to do such a thing he would still be under the neces- 
sity of visiting the miller and the baker before he could 
have bread. The same sort of complication would 
arise with respect to all of the other kinds of food, 
his clothing, the house in which he lives, gas, water, 
and electricity. To avoid all this trouble, we have 
money, which forms a ready medium of exchange for 
the things we need. In buying anything, the real pur- 
chase is of the human life that lies back of that com- 
modity rather than the commodity itself. In a general 
way the value of anything depends on the amount of 
human effort necessary to produce it and to make it 
available at the time and place it is desired. Money 
is of value because it can command life. If a man has 
the money to pay the price, groups of men here and 
there are ready to perform any service he may indicate. 
A man with the funds in hand, and with a disposition 
to buy a car, needs but to step to his phone and let 
this fact be known to have the representatives of dozens 
of groups of men come to his door eager to supply his 
need. We get money in exchange for the life service 
which we can render to others, and we turn it over to 
other people for their service to us. Money is coined 
life. It ought to be regarded as such. 

This look at the field of every-day life very clearly 
points the way by which we may project ourselves 
throughout the world as witnesses for our Lord and 
Saviour. The economic system makes it possible for a 
man of moderate means to command the services of 
people almost all over the world and live in many ways 
unattainable by any king of a thousand years ago. 
This same economic system, plus the organization of 
the church, makes it possible for that same man of 
moderate means to be a witness for Christ in almost 
any part of the world he may select. If our mechanic 
friend, earning $40 per week, desired to give two weeks 
of his time to witnessing for Christ among the Mexicans 
in Texas, he would experience as much difficulty in 
this undertaking as in his trip to Kansas for wheat. 
Even after he arrived in Texas, he would not know the 
language or the background of thinking of the people 
to whom he desired to talk. Before he could even 
make a beginning, his two weeks would be gone. Our 
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Assembly’s Home Mission Committee has arrange- 
ments already made by which this mechanic, at home 
and in the performance of his usual work, can serve 
his community, take the $80 which he earns for the 
two weeks, and witness by proxy among the Mexican 
people. The amount of $80 would be sufficient to 
supplement the salary of a trained and able worker in 
a group of Mexican churches for a period of three 
months. ‘Thus this man, by giving his two weeks, 
could command three months of the life of a man 
better fitted than the mechanic himself for the work 
he had in mind. If the eyes of our mechanic friend 
turn to the foreign field, we are told that for his $80 
he could maintain a Bible worker in Africa for a 
period of two years. During that time, this man of 
Africa, believing in the same God and trusting in the 
same Saviour, would be the mechanic’s man witnessing 
for him. Through the medium of money he could 
transfer his life to that other field. If our friend 
desires, he might prefer to command the life of a mis- 
sionary, sent from this country, with college and semi- 
nary training. If he would give his two weeks of 
time, that missionary could be his representative for 
an equal period. Similar statements could be made 
about every agency of our Church, in presbyteries, 
synods and our Assembly. The Church is organized 
to make it possible for us to witness throughout the 
world. There is no other reason for its existence. The 
representatives of our committees are even more eager 
to be of service to us than the representatives of any 
commercial concern can be. Through them any one 
of us can reach anywhere in the world. 

Remember that money is life. We often hear the 
complaint that the church asks too often for money. 
The church asks for money because it represents life. 
In the last analysis, the church asks for life, not money. 
Would any of us ever dare to feel that the church is 
asking for too much of life? ‘Would Christ ask for 
less if he could stand in person among us today? Our 
task is to witness. All that we have to give to that task 
is life, plus possibly the stored-up value of our own 
past life or the past lives of others. If we can more 
effectively witness by the giving of life in money, then 
our duty would seem to be clear. 





The World-Enriching Book 
(Continued from page 761) 


deteriorating world. The Bible’s way of life, inde- 
pendent of time and space, whether tried in tiny Pal- 
estine, or over the wide stretches of Latin-America, or 
in primitive inland China, or on the sophisticated At- 
lantic seaboard, helps to make the book which sets it 
forth not only a world book but, what is vastly more 
important, a world-enriching book. 

Finally, the Bible is a world-enriching book because 
it tells what God is like. And the description is every- 
where appealing and acceptable. It tells of a God con- 
cerned over the destiny of every individual—the para- 
bles of the lost coin, the lost sheep, and the lost son 
assure us of this. The Bible tells us of a God whose 
genius is neither mystery, whimsey, nor force—the life 


of Jesus makes this clear. The Bible tells us that the 
very heart of God is love—a love baffling easy appre- 


hension. Bethlehem, Nazareth, Jerusalem, the Via 
Dolorosa, Calvary, attest this. “For God so loved the 
world. ...” It was not alone for the lost sheep of the 


house of Israel that divine love yearned—it was for all 
Judea and Samaria and the uttermost part of the earth. 
Such a God is unaffected by the accidents and artificial- 
ities of geography. Those who pick up the Book any- 


where, and read in any tongue or dialect about the 
God and Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ, cannot 
help feeling that it was written for them alone. 

It is a world book, aye more! 
ing book. 


It is a world-enrich- 
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